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GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 


THE WELL-KNOWN PHOTOGRAPHER OF NEW YORK. 


‘HE original of this portrait is thor- 
oughly healthy, is of fine quality, 
compact build, and turns the scales at 
about 200 pounds. His head is large and | 
amply developed in all parts, and from | 





whatever side he may be considered, it 
will appear to the observer that some of 
his best points of character have been 
approached. 

His sociality is cordial, youthful, ex- 
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uberant; one look of his bright blue eye 
tells a stranger that he has met a friend ; 
if one crowd him selfishly, he would be 
likely to find a bar to his progress that 
will arrest him ; if one seek to dominate he 
will find an opponent who is straight and 
stiff while the domination is persisted in. 

If approached on the side of intellect, 
he is sharp, clear-headed, prompt to catch 
a thought and reflect it back with inter- 


est or with duplication; he seems to re- | 
member all that he ever learned, and con- | 


centrates it into every movement and 


every sentence. 


He is an excellent reader of charac- | 


ter, seems to take the gauge of men, 
women, and children equally, and at a 
glance, and has that suave beneficent 
sympathy and affection which responds 
like sunshine, and settles the question of 
a lasting friendship. 

His Order and Comparison and Ideality 
give him high capability for criticism in 


respect to matters of taste, and yet his | 


criticism is not offensive and rigid; he 
masters men by leading them and mak- 
ing the path he chooses for them to fol- 
low radiant with intelligence and friend- 
ship. His large Constructiveness and 
Ideality give breadth and fullness to the 
region of the temples, and explain the 
basis of the inventions and improvements 
which he has instituted in his pursuit. He 


has more of the talent to institute meth- 


His social development makes him a 
favorite with children and the mothers of 
children. Heresembles his own mother; 
has heart and tender affection for child- 


hood and womanhood, and a certain 





quiet yet impulsive grace in manifesting 
| his preferences that makes them particu- 
| larly acceptable ; an elderly woman would 
| always believe in him, from the time he 
| was five years old till the present. 

There is good moral development—the 
top-head is massive and well rounded; 
| the back-head is ample; the middle sec- 
| tion, in which force abounds, is broad and 
well filled, while the constructive and 
| esthetic region, located in the temples, 
qualifies him for the vocation in which he 
| Then his intel 
lect is adapted to literature, science, and 


| has become well known. 


| general information ; he is a good illus- 
tration of strong musical talent, and has 
for many years been prominent, not only 
| as a soloist, but as a musical director. 
Such an organization would make a 
| good mark in any field of laudable en- 
| deavor; the more of taste and talent re- 
quired in the pursuit, the better he would 
| like it; but if he had been placed in the 
| army or navy, if he were made a pioneer, 
or a miner where roughness of surround- 
ings and difficulties to be conquered 


have been found manly and efficient 


| formed a part of the programme, he would 
| 
| 


| there. 


ods by which acquisition is attained, than 


he has of that prudent selfishness that 
accumulates. 

He has a broad head, hence is rich in 
force and courage and fortitude; we have 
often thought if he were a cavalry officer 
that he would lead gallantly a charge 
upon an important position, and that men 
would follow him as others did their in- 
trepid leader at Balaklava. 


| MR. ROCKWOOD was born in Troy, N. Y., 
| about fifty-three years ago, receiving his 
| early education in his native town, and 
| finishing off at the Ballston Spa Institute, 
where he was two years. A young man 
of an aspiring nature and a literary turn, 
he secured the place of local editor on the 
| Troy Times, and the next year became 
| connected with the Troy Dazly Post as 
managing editor. His father died when 
| he was but twenty-one years old, and the 
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ns P | 
young man suddenly found himself | 
charged with the care of a family of nine | 
persons. Thinking that the new art of 


photography offered a rapidly growing | 
sphere to its devotees, he took it up in | 
1855, and after making himself thorough- | 
ly conversant with the process as then | 
known, he came to New York and estab- 
lished the business that he has since con- 
ducted without interruption to the pres- 
ent day. 

During all this time Mr. Rockwood has 
been an assiduous observer and student 
of the theory and practice of photography, 
and has contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment of new methods. He was the 
first to introduce instantaneous photog- 
raphy, and has acquired a_ reputation 
among our City artists for his “ Quick-as- 
a-wink ” pictures. He was the first to 
make carte-de-vistte pictures in this coun- 
try and the first to produce a life-size 
plain photograph. He has experimented 
much in the line of photo-printing, and 
succeeded in producing beautiful impres- 
ink from gelatine 


sions with printer's 
surfaces. 


A very busy man, with a large force of 
assistants, and demands that compel him 
to devote most of his days to the work 
of his studio, he has nevertheless given 
much attention to the art in kindred di- 
rections. An interesting paper on new 
photographic procedures was real by 
him before the Polytechnic Institute of 
New York in response to invitation, and 
not long since an account of successful 
experiments made by Mr. Rockwood with 
the view to representing sound waves 
by photography, was published in the 
lribune, from which the following is 
quoted : 

“The instrument by which the sound 
wave was represented or made visible in 
its effect is a new telephone, the inventor 
of which has obtained from Mr. Rock- 
wood a perfect ocular demonstration of 
its vocal repeating action. The vibrating 
diaphragm, upon which the voice is pro- 
jected, has a fine metallic point mounted 





on the centre of its reverse side. This 
point meets the pointed end of a conduct- | 


ing wire so nearly that when at rest the 
interval between the two points can be 
discovered only through a strong lens. 
The thing to be done was to show ina 
picture of the instrument, or rather in a 
series of pictures, the alternate contact 
and separation of the points from the vi- 
brations imparted to the diaphragm by 
the voice, involving the closing and open- 
ing of the electrical circuit and the con- 
sequent reproduction of the same rate of 
vibration in the receiving instrument at 
the otherend of the line. In considering 
this problem Mr. Rockwood found him- 
self indebted to his recollection of an ex- 
periment by Herschel in photographing 
(or daguerreotyping) with the electric 
spark. Herschel caused a four-sided 
prism of wood, arourd which a picture 
was pasted, to revolve at high speed as 
in aturning lathe. By illuminating this 
revolving picture with the electric spark 
(in total darkness otherwise) he obtained 
a photograph of it as standing still at that 
instant in its revolution when the spark 
flashed. In describing his experiment 
Mr. Rockwood said : 

“*Wheatstone measured the duration 
of the electric spark as one-twenty-four- 
thousandth of a second. It would follow 
that any vibration not quicker than this 
might be arrested on the photographic 
plate at any point in its travel. Whereas, 
according to the investigations of Plateau, 
the duration of successive impressions on 
the human eye will average half a second, 
the electric spark might separate and dis- 
tinguish photographically waves of which 
12,000 impinge on the retina while the 
first of them is still lingering there; in 
other words, 12,000 practically all at once. 
Now, the vibrations or waves of air that 
yield the respective tones or pitches of 
sound have been accurately measured and 
counted. Assuming the pitch of the or- 
dinary masculine voice in conversation to 
be as low as middle C, the number of 
complete double vibrations imparted by 
such a voice to the telephonic diaphragm 
or tympanum would be 256 per second; 
that is counting both ways, 512 move- 
ments of the diaphragm with its metallic 
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point making or breaking the electrical 
circuit at each movement. 

“*To the eye, which retains every im- 
pression for half a second, 256 of these 
movements would make their impression 


as one, and would give a stationary, fic- 


titious image, if they were of sufficient 
depth to produce any visible effect what- 
ever, as they are not. The electric spark, 
however, would give its illumination and 
do its photographic work within a little 
more than one-fiftieth of the time of one 
of the tympanum movements, 
cession of such photographs, therefore, 
would present fortuitously any position 
of the vibrating point from that of con- 
tact to that of extreme retraction, with 
an indefinite number of intermediate po- 
sitions.’ 

“ To verify these calculations, Mr. Rock- 
wood carefully focussed his photographic 


camera on the points of the telephone by | 


daylight, and a battery of Leyden jars 
was so adjusted that when discharged it 
would throw the proper illumination on 
the points. Mr. Rockwood’s instanta- 
neous plates were now to be tested under 
action five hundred times quicker than 
a sensible instant, and of course invisibly 
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| minute. Of course it was as yet a practi- 


| cal question whether they could effect- 
ively receive as quickly as the electric 
spark would give this infinitesimal ac- 
| tion of light. Waiting until the darkest 
hour of the night, the plate was uncov- 
ered in total darkness, the telephonist 
began speaking into his instrument, and 
the illuminating spark was flashed upcn 
the points. This operation was repeated 
with more than twenty plates in succes- 
sion. The resulting negatives, on being 
developed, proved a triumph in two arts 
and a science. The photographs printed 
from them showed under the glass, in 
| some, contact of the points and in others 
a variety of infinitesimally differenced 
intervals between them: not one of the 
| impressions had more than the one-twen 
ty-four-thousandth of a second in which 
to be begun and ended.” 

In musical circles of New York Mr 
Rockwood has been known for many 
years, church music especially engaging 
his attention. Genial in his manner, well 
informed, accomplished in all the minu 
| tice of his profession, he moves in a wide 
sphere, and is recognized as one of our 
most useful men. 


SOME OLD SCHOOLMASTERS. 


"THE progress of the world has been the | 
result of the efforts of the school- | 


masters. In ages when they have not flour- 
ished, we see mankind reduced to its low- 


est degradation, the human intellect in | 


bondage to the vilest superstition and the 
most brutish ignorance. From these low 


depths it has been lifted by the labors of | 
the old school- | 


a single class of men 
masters. What we owe to them can 
hardly be estimated. 
lawgivers, nor warriors do we owe the 
elevation of our race, but to the teacher. 
More than Alexander or Czsar, more 


Not to priests, nor 


than Zoroaster or Solon, more than a | 


Clement or a Hildebrand, have Socrates, 
Plato, Abelard, and Roger Bacon set 
their seals upon intellectual growth and 
development. 


Yet, strange to say, history, in its pas- 
sion for martial glory, has too seldom 
paused to note the struggles, the self-de- 
nials, the ultimate success of this band of 
noble men. Some of their names, in fact, 
have been entirely lost, while those of 
the others are overshadowed by the 
pomps and pageantries of priests and 
kings. The truest benefactors of the 
| race are well-nigh forgotten, while the 
shameless 
| history revels in the conquests of war- 
riors and the intrigues of royal courts. 

Who was the greater: Pericles, dream- 
ing only of Athenian supremacy and of 


and bombastic muse we call 


| delicious conversations with Aspasia; or 
| Socrates teaching the youth of Athens, 


| A , . , 
and disseminating the sublimest truths 


of philosophy? Was it Charlemagne or 
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Alcuin that gave the impulse to early 
Teutonic civilization? Was it Abelard, 
the teacher, or Coeur de Lion, the warrior, 
who startled wondering Christendom 
with the innovations of thought and pre- 
pared the leaven that has not yet ceased 
its influence? It is very easily ascer- 
tained to which class of men the world 
owes the most. The time will come 
when history must set itself right with 
these men; and when this is done we 
shall learn that the strife of princes and 
barons is scarcely more important than 
the contests of carrion-birds. It is the 
slow progress of the indestructible mind 
alone that is worthy of the attention of 
the serious historian. 

The first of the schoolmasters, consid- 
ered clearly as such, was Pythagoras, of 
Samos, who lived five centuries and a 
half before our era. It is true that before 
his day learning existed, as the libraries 
of Egypt, India, and China testify. Ho- 
mer had sung his lays; Moses, Menu, 
Manis, and Lycurgus had instituted their 
laws; Zoroaster and Buddha had pro- 
mulgated their creeds, yet the mass of 
people were sunk in the most abject ig- 
In Egypt, Persia, and India, 
learning was confined to the favored few, 
and the stern mandate of a merciless 
caste prohibited the lower class from 
having intercourse with knowledge. The 
keys of science and wisdom were held 
by the priests alone, and no one dared re- 
veal their mysteries till Pythagoras arose. 

3orn under the oriental skies of the 
lonian Samos, Pythagoras united the 
grave, inquiring, philosophical mind of 
the Asiatic to the restless, adventurous, 


norance, 


brilliant temper of the Greek. A thou- | 
sand legends enshroud his name, but | 
through the mists of that distant period | 


we discover enough of the real to satisfy 
our curiosity. 
merchant, he was given every facility for 


acquiring knowledge, and he improved 
He was an extensive traveller, | 


them, 
and though we must discard the account 
of his visit to the gymnosophists of India 
as a fable, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that he visited Egypt, and perhaps 
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The son of an opulent | 
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also Phoenicia and Babylon. Twenty 
years of travel and study, added to the 
instruction he received at home from 
Thales and Anaximander, made Pythago- 
ras the most learned man of his time, 
and at the age of forty he returned to his 
native land, where he assumed the title 
of philosopher, the first who claimed the 
name. 

Samos at this time was the foremost 
State of Greece. The earlier glories of 
Miletus and her sister colonies on the 
Asian mainland had succumbed to the 
Lydian and the Persian, and the greater 
fame of Athens and Sparta were yet to 
come. But in a voluptuous clime, in the 
midst of the shining sea, with a powerful 
navy and many potent alliances, the 
gifted Polycrates, the noblest of all the 
Greek despots, defied the Persian, and 
lifted Samos to a sudden and brief great- 
ness. This man was the first patron, and 
at the same time the pupil of the learned 
Pythagoras. A school, the first of its 
kind, was established at Samos, and the 
philosopher soon gathered around him a 
band of disciples and pupils, converts to 
the new learning. All classes came to 
receive his instruction, and his flourish- 
ing school received support from the 
youth of every part of Hellas and Ionia. 
In the system of Pythagoras religion, 
morals, and politics, all had a part as well 
as philosophy. His aims were the high- 
est that had ever yet influenced the hu- 
man intellect. ‘Too high altogether were 
they to be understood properly by the 
ambitious despot scheming a Greek em- 
pire, a dream that was afterward to 
awaken the ambition of a Themistocles 
and Pausanias. He and Polycrates quar- 
relled, and the philosopher left his birth- 
land in disgust, after five years of brilliant 
and not unsuccessful exertion. 

Ail Hellas opened her arms to receive 
the renowned sage whose wisdom was 
the pride and the wonder of that rude 
age. Southern Italy, with her warm 
skies, her flourishing cities, her demo- 
cratic institutions, attracted the gifted 
schoolmaster. At Croton, the greatest 
of all the Greek colonies of that Western 
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land, long the rival of the sister colony 
of Sybaris, and finally its destroyer, Py- 
thagoras once more opened a school. The 
city, famous already for its excellent 
physicians and for the number of its citi- 
zens who had won prizes at the Olympic 
games, was to become more famous still 
as the seat of the Pythagorean school of 
philosophy. As a teacher of youth he 
met with the most immediate success, 
and his reputation became so great that, 
aS was not unusual in those times, he 
soon rose from the preceptor to the leg- 
islator. His doctrines spread rapidly 
over Magna Grecia, and schools like the 
one at Croton were established at Sybaris, 
Tarentum, and Metapontum. His pupils 
were from the richest and most influen- 
tial classes, and their political influence 
soon became a power in Southern Italy. 
Pythagoras himself possessed vast po- 
litical power, but his ambition was that 
of a sage and nota hero. It was his de- 
sire to establish a system rather than 
exalt himself, and that system was the 
grandest that had yet been pronounced 
to man. Even as the promulgator of a 
religious creed Pythagoras is deserving 
of our respect, but it is as a teacher alone 
that we wish to view him. The purely 
intellectual additions he made to human 
His 
discoveries in arithmetic, music, astrono- 
my, and geometry, constitute an era in 
the history of the mind. His scientific 
speculations mark the philosopher, and 
his doctrinal morality the wise man. 
Humanity to all things, gentleness, friend- 
ship, love, and above the rest, self-com- 


wisdom were vast and permanent. 


mand, form the principal recommenda- 
tions of his mild and patriarchal ethics. 
Wonderful must have becn the acquire- 
ments of the man to have enabled hi: to 
make such a personal impression upon 
maiukind. In this respect he stands alone 
among the Greek philosophers and teach- 
ers, both that came before and 
those that came after him. 


those 
During his 
life he saw his school spread over Hellas, 
“and the leading men of Magna Grecia 
among his disciples. 

The first great schoolmaster lived long 





enough to see mind and reason triumph 
over brute force and ignorance. It was a 
Pythagorean army led by a Pythagorean 
general that overthrew the boasted lux- 
ury and splendor of Sybaris. In that 
half-barbarous western land where no 
school and schoolmaster had been 
known before his day, he beheld numer- 
ous schools and a powerful following. 
Even at his death his influence did not 
die. His political code indeed crumbled 
away, but his philosophical sect remain- 
ed, and for ages to be a Pythagorean was 
the highest honor that could be applied 
to man. His system of schools went on, 
and though women no longer were al- 
lowed to be pupils, they no longer were 
believed to be without souls. In the first 
schoolmaster women had also their first 
benefactor. 

Not even the Pythagorean schools of 
philosophy could save Magna Grecia 
from the insweeping wave of luxury and 


no 


effeminacy. Night settled upon the ad- 
Wars, violence, northern 
immigrations and internal 


vancing mind. 
feuds over- 
spread the fair fields of Southern Italy. 
One by one the beneficial works of the 
great schoolmaster passed away ; book: 
were forgotten, teachers despised. Knowl- 
edge, which alone can clevate a people, 
While 
Croton and Tarentum fell into intellect 
ual decay, Athens advanced to that 
mental supremacy which to-day is the 
proudest remembrance of the city of the 
violet crown. 


sought fairer haunts elsewhere. 


The gifted Greek mind, long dormant, 
awoke to life first on the shores of Asia, 
but its proudest accomplishments embla- 
zon the fame of the parent city. Miletus, 
Ephesus, Samos, passed under the Per- 
sian yoke, but Athens withstood tyranny 
and began a race, both political and intcl- 
lectual, which placed it far in the van of 
Greek cities. A succession of singularly 
and astute 
material growth, while as an intellectual 


able statesmen directed its 
shrine, the first painters, the grandest 
poets, the wisest philosophers of the 
world adorned the Athenian capital with 
their 


genius. Among this throng ot 
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philosophers, artists, and poets, wanders 
a man with thick lips, flat nose, and 
prominent eyes. Squat and powerful in 


figure, of ungainly gait, poorly clad, he | 


looks anything but the scholar. Yet that 
high, broad, noble forehead indicates 
unusual intellectual strength ; every fea- 
ture of the face speaks of quick percep- 
tion, sagacity, and blunt independence. 


Prouder crown than the diadem of 





Xerxes gives reverence to that grand pate. 
This man is Socrates, the greatest and 
most original of the Greek philosophers, 
the best and purest of all the teachers of 
antiquity. 

The proudest of 


memories Athens 


cluster around her great philosopher and | 


school-teacher. Some of the greatest 
minds of Greece were his pupils. Alci- 
biades, brave, generous, magnificent, and 
pleasure-loving ; Plato, the profound and 


mellifluous; Xenophon, distinguished 
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equally as a commander and a historian ; 
Crito, Aristippus, and Euclidus, all drank 
deeply of his wisdom. By his disciples 
he was regarded almost as divine, and the 
Delphian oracle eulogized him as the 
wisest of men. His disinterestedness, his 
temperance, his poverty, his easy affa- 
bility, hisunrivalled sagacity, and his cap- 
tivating voice and manner, were valuable 
aids to one who early announced himself 


oe 





| as a teacher. He never wrote anything 
| in his life, and taught in no fixed place, 


| but his fame for wisdom spread abroad, 


| and the sons of the noblest were sent to 


| receive instruction from his lips. 

| Socrates with his wondrous gifts of 
mind could have hoped successfully to 
| aspire to the highest poiitical place in the 
Athenian State. But he had no desire 
but to teach. Engaged as a missionary 
in the service of philosophy, he was 
warned from participating in public af- 
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fairs by an authoritative mentor, an in- | hundred years. Unfortunate for the age 
ternal voice, which he professed to obey. | rather than for the schoolmaster was the 
Only once, and then late in life, did he | fact that his teachings fell upon stony 
accept an office from the State, serving places. Yet Athens is not to be censured 
as one of the Prytanes, after the battle | for the death of the great teacher. It 
of Arginusae. Thrice he served in the was not the city of Pericles and Alcibi- 
armies of his country ; the remainder of | ades, the brilliant capital of the Athenian 
his life was devoted to learning and | empire, the great representative of Greek 
teaching. Under the shade of the olive, | democracy, that condemned Socrates to 
sacred to Minerva the industrious, and | drink the hemlock-juice; rather it was 
near the shrines of Mercy and Modesty, | Athens the enslaved, the subject of the 
the great schoolmaster grew in aspira- | oligarchal Lacedemon, the spoil of the 
tions and years. Every day was spent in| Thirty Tyrants. And the progress of 
public, wandering about the streets, the | thought was not stayed, though the de- 
market-place, the gymnasium, the porti- | pendence of the school upon the State 
coes, and the work-shops, conversing | was assured, bythe execution of Socrates. 
with every one he met. He asked no re- | Plato succeeded him, the grandest and 
ward for his instructions, and talked with | the noblest of all his pupils. Plato, who 
cobblers and artisans as freely as with | wrote more than he talked, and whose 
the richest citizens, the most imposing | style is so admirable that it was said: “If 
magistrates. The true schoolmaster dis- | the gods should condescend to talk with 
tinguishes no caste, and Socrates was true | men, they would use the language of 


to his vocation. 
The two points in which Socrates sur- | 


| Plato.” 


Plato possessed one of those capacious 


passed his predecessors, including Py-| and imaginative minds that seem fitted 


thagoras, were his simplicity and eminent 
practicability. The habit of former teach- 
ers had been to indulge in disquisitions 
upon the so-called principles of creation 
or of existence. Only the loftiest specu- 
lations were considered worthy of atten- 
tion. Socrates marked a newera. Re- 
alities rather than mysteries were the 


| for almost every sphere of literary culture 

and attainment. The exuberant fancy 
| which he subsequently lavished on dia- 
| lectics at first overflowed in poetical com- 
| positions, epic, lyric, and dramatic. But 
| he burned his epics on comparing them 
with Homer, and having in his twentieth 
| year fell under the influence of Socrates, 


topics he discussed, and he taught the | he thenceforth devoted himself to phi- 
simplest truths with greater zeal than | losophy. Of all his master’s pupils, Plato 
other philosophers discoursed of mystics. | most fully appreciated the intellectual 
Grand moralities were more to him than | greatness and seized the profound scien- 


the profoundest speculations of abstruse 
learning, and his life was employed, not 
in advocating this or that principle as the 
essence of the Creator, but in inculcat- 


ing halgits of virtue and desire for truth. | 


To awaken the worldly soul to moral 
consciousness, striving to win now Alci- 
biades, now Theodota to virtue, unravel- 


ling the subtleties of the sophists, these | 


were the prime objects of his teaching. 
Such was the humble, the liberal, and 
the simple teacher who opened the school 
of Athens. No teacher so great, and 
learned, and noble had preceded him; 
none loftier succeeded him for many a 


| tific conceptions of Socrates. Extensive 
travels and a long sojourn in Magna 
Grecia, where he became conversant 
with the tenets of the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, had their influence too upon the 
mind of the future schoolmaster. He 
had less independence and simplicity 
than Socrates, and though far more 
learned was much less practical. He set 
no bounds to the capacity of the human 
intellect, and his standard of caste was 
that the wisest should be first. In affa- 
bility he was his master’s equal, and his 
wonderful vivacity, rich humor, and grace 
of diction made him a far more success- 
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ful teacher. When he opened his school 
in Athens, his genius and learning speed- 
ily attracted crowds of the most distin- 
guished youth of Greece, and even fe- 
males frequently attended his lectures 
in disguise. 

In Plato’s day the schoolmaster was 
what the editor is to the present. The 
successful teacher guided the opinions of 
his contemporaries and ruled with more 
than despotic sway the intelligent circles 
of his time. The master of a great school 
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scholar, and to the last he was a teacher. 
His school eclipsed that of every rival, 
and no teacher perhaps had the honor of 
attracting so many followers. 

The schoolmaster continued to flourish 
after Plato’s day. Mighty kings had 
leatned the lesson that their best claims 
upon the memory of posterity lay in their 
patronage of learned men. But this rev- 
erence from the great had also a corrupt- 
ing influence upon the teacher. School- 
masters struggled for place and for com- 














held a power that was often envied by 
kings, and fame, wealth, and regal favor 
were often showered upon him. Plato 


himself was an invited and honored 
guest at more than one royal court. He 
was a great political theorist, and his 
ideal republic he hoped to see realized in 
Syracuse. ‘Iwo years’ abode with the 
unprincipled Dionysius convinced the 
teacher of the impracticability of his 
scheme, The larger part of his life was 
passed at Athens, where he died at a 
serene old age. To the last he was a 


petency rather than to teach well. Fierce 
emulation sprang up between ambitious 
teachers. Vile and unworthy agts were 
resorted to, to win each other’s pupils and 
destroy a rival’s fame. Diogenes trampled 


upon the pride of Plato, and the sceptic 


heaped scorn upon the cynic. Sophistry 
took the place of reason, and philosophy 
was degraded to the mocking stock of 
puny rhetoricians. But before it sunk to 
utter insignificance the last of the great 
Greek schoolmasters threw about it a 


' brilliant gleam of glory. Philosophy was 
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not dead so long as the Peripatetic lived | was the confession even of Plato. Small 
to gather scholars around him. in size, with brisk, vivacious manners, 
Aristotle was the disciple of Plato, and | well dressed and something of a fop, 
by that great teacher had been termed | Aristotle was the direct antipode of 
“the intellect of his school.” His life | Socrates in appearance. But he was a 
was one of considerable vicissitude, first | great schoolmaster, and held his peda- 
a wandering dialectician, and then a stu- | gogy with absolute sway till his death in 
dent under Plato; now the honored guest | 322. 
of Philip of Macedon, whose son was| He may be said to have perfected phi- 
his pupil, and finally the master of the | losophy, and logic which he made a sci- 
great Athenian school of the Lyceum. | ence has scarcely been improved since 
He was the greatest logician that the | his day. He brought together a vast 








ARISTOTLE, 
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world has ever seen, and his caustic wit, | amount of erudition, which he put in 
his erudition, his powerful reasoning, | proper shape, and which might have 
placed him far above all the other school- been lost but for his labors. As the 
mastergof the age. His method of teach- | friend of Alexander he is not so respect- 
ing was by lectures and from his habit | able as a philosopher, but the conqueror 
of walking when discoursing to his pupils | of the East was his best pupil. He left 
was derived the title that is applied to | no successor who could fill his place, and 
his system of philosophy. He studied | the schoolmaster after his day became 
everything and taught everything. The | the servant of the State. A law was en- 
world of speculation was not too high, | acted, forbidding any one to assume the 
nor that of observation too wide to daunt | charge of a school without the consent 
Aristotle. There were teachers less sim- | of the public authorities. No human in- 
ple than the Stagirite, but there were | tellect lifted spear or sword against the 
nofe less humble. “He needs a curb” promulgation of tyrants. Neither the 
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garden where Epicurus reposed, nor the 
stoa where Zeno argued, heard so much 
as an appeal against the oppression of 
It had become its own op- 


philosophy. 
pressor. 


The royal race of schoolmasters had | 


died out, and learning had ceased to be 
creative or grand. Athenian schools still 
flourished, but no great master pro- 
claimed the praises of intellectual su- 
premacy. Upon the opposite shores of 
the Mediterranean, the royal city that 
Alexander founded, was slowly rising to 
mental pre-eminence. In the second, 
third, and fourth centuries after Christ, 
the schools of Alexandria were the fore- 
most in the world. A throng of learned 
men, Jews, Christians, Brahmins, Greeks, 
prosecuted their studies and their teach- 
ings together. Greatest of all these great 
men was Origen. No reasoner so acute 
had appeared since Aristotle, no ex- 
pounder so sublime since Plato. In his 
famous school were taught mathematics, 
logic, rhetoric, physics, metaphysics, and 
ethics, as well as theology. Pupils from 
every clime thronged to listen to his 
lectures; women as well as men were his 
scholars. His wonderful success, his bold 
teachings made him enemies. Christians 
and Neo-Platonists both regarded him 
with envy, and he was forced to leave 
Alexandria. He migrated to Antioch, 
and the school he founded there flour- 
ished for three hundred years. 

Not so fortunate was the beautiful Hy- 
patia, who lived fifty years after the de- 
vout Origen. She was a Neo-Platonist, 
and the most acute, eloquent, and erudite 
teacher of her time. Her extraordinary 
genius was the wonder of the world, and 
the fame of her extensive learning drewthe 
most promising youths of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa to her feet. Had she lived in 
an earlier age she would have been deemed 
inspired and worshipped as a goddess, 
but the period bestowed the cross rather 
than the crown upon its wisest and pur- 
est. Fierce bickerings ensued between 
the opposing sects, and talents, learning, 
and goodness could not shield their pos- 
sessor from persecution and death, Hy- 





patia was an intellectual queen in one of 
the most brilliant periods of the world. 
Her announced object was to teach; her 
greatest desire to lift men from corporeal 
grossness to a level with the gods. No 
nobler object ever stimulated man; no 
one ever met with greater success. Her 
school was thronged with men of every 
race and creed; but in the midst of her 
labors she was cut down, and the brightest 
ornament of Alexandria in all her intel- 
lectual history perished bya mob, It was 
not the first time nor the last that the 
brow of the schoolmaster was crowned 
with martyrdom. 

Through the shadowy gloom of the 
eighth century, amid the bloody wars 
and wild commotions that followed the 
dissolution of the Roman empire, a sin- 
gle powerful intellect struggled against 
the barbarism of the times. It was Al- 
cuin, the most eminent and the earliest 
of the medizval schoolmasters. When 
he came upon the stage of life there was 
not a single school in all Christian Eu- 
rope. He was an Irishman or Scot, and 
had tasted the sweets of learning in 
the schools of Armagh or Iona. It was 
a dark age. Northern barbarism had 
swept away the old seats of learning and 
instituted nothing in their stead. Even 
the Church had ceased to educate; indo- 
lence and ignorance had their homes in 
the sanctuary as well as in the serf’s cot- 
tage and the baronial hall. The apathy of 
the European intellect was deplorable. ° 

Alcuin wandered through England and 
Italy, teaching wherever he went, and 
finally became fixed at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
As the capital of Charlemagne’s great 
empire, this Northern city had been 
adorned and rendered magnificent by the 
power of the new Augustus. But prouder 
mark of royalty than the magnificent pal- 
ace or the stately cathedral, rose the col- 
lege of learning, to which the youth of 
Germany came to drink wisdom from the 
lips of the Celtic schoolmaster. Charle- 
magne, greatest of modern kings, was the 
patron of Alcuin, who became in time 
the rector of a royal university,—rude 
prototype of those later institutions which 
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flourished in Oxford, Paris, Padua, and 


versity thronged the learned and the ig- 
norant, and a system of education sprang 
up that arrested the advancing wave of 
barbarism, and planted the germs of mod- 
ern civilization in the heart of Europe. 
In every district and monastery of Gaul 
and Germany, Alcuin saw free schools 
springing up, the outgrowth of the insti- 
tution he had planted under the imperial 
patronage. The death of the great school- 
master and his generous protector saw 
the beautiful vision vanish. Ignorance 
and oppression once more became the 
rule, and the school and the schoolmaster 
were succeeded by robber castles and 
plundering barons. 

From amid the carkness of the suc- 
ceeding century there shone forth one ray 
of light, when Erigena, the Scot, taught 
to wondering Englishmen the mysteries 
of mathematics, philosophy, and Latin in 
great Alfred’s literary capital of Oxford. 
He was philosopher, theologian, wit, and 
heretic. Casting aside the superstitions 
of his contemporaries, his bold genius as- 
serted the supremacy of knowledge over 
ignorance, of reason over superstition. 
He had travelled extensively, and at one 
time was the guest of Charles the Bald 
of France, with whom he was on terms 
of intimacy. They sat once together at 
table, and the king, merry over his cups, 
asked what the difference was between a 
sot and a Scot. “Only this table,” was 
the ready answer of the teacher. He was 
invited to England by Alfred, who was 
making strenuous efforts to civilize his 
people, and in that insular kingdom Eri- 
gena spent the remainder of his life. He 
presided over the new college that Alfred 
built, and opened a school at Malmes- 
bury, which numbered many learned men 
among its pupils. Erigena and Alfred 
were devoted pedagogues. No men ever 
labored more earnestly for the education 
of men. Schools were planted in different 
parts of the kingdom, and a royal edict 
ordained that the children of every free 
man, whose circumstances would allow 
it, should acquire the arts of reading and 





| writing, and that those who designed to 
Prague. To Aix-la-Chapelle and her uni- 


be magistrates and ecclesiastics should 
be instructed in the Latin tongue. 

Erigena was unfortunate in his latter 
days. His keen, powerful intellect re- 
volted against the superstitions of the 
Church, and he enlisted the antagonism 
of the monks by his scepticism on the 
pope’s infallibility, and the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. He fell the victim of 
monkish rage and violence, a martyr of 
science. Vain were his efforts in behalf 
of learning. Vast as were his labors, they 
bore seeds of little fruit. Men sunk again 
into barbarism, and the brilliant age of 
Alfred’s great schoolmaster was succeed- 
ed by the mental torpor of the tenth cen- 
tury, in which, it has been remarked, no 
heresies appeared. 

Darkest of the dark ages was this tenth 
century. Woe and desolation were mark- 
ed on all its decades. The poor were the 
slaves of the rich; the rich were oppressed 
by the nobles; the nobles were the slaves 
of the priests, and the priests were de- 
graded. In the whole history of the hu- 
man race there are few sadder pictures 
than those outlined against this terrible 
epoch. A general consternation filled 
Christian Europe. The end of the world 
was expected, and all labor was suspend- 
ed, while the churches were thronged. 
Famine succeeded, and men went wild 
from hunger. Metamorphosed to human 
brutes they devoured the flesh of their 
comrades, cities were depopulated, and 
Christian Europe seemed about to be- 
come a desert. 

In contrast with this rude ignorance 
and degrading superstition shone the bril- 
liant civilization of the Arabs in the south 
and east. Three Saracenic capitals, in 
three different portions of the world, re- 
vived the ancient glories of Athens and 
Alexandria. Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova 
were brilliant centres of mental progress. 
There thronged the men of learning; and 
a thousand universities, under the foster- 
ing care of the acute Mohammedans, were 
pouring forth a constant succession of 
poets, philosophers, historians, physi- 
cians, and teachers. In every Arab vil- 
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lage the free school opened its door to the 
poor, and the generous Moslems looked 
from their smiling gardens, their fair cit- 
ies, and their cultivated homes with some- 
‘thing of scorn upon the savage manners 
and rude revelries of the feudal courts. 

A taster of this civilization—for the 
Arab schools of Spain were open to both 
Christians and Moslems—was the next 


roe 
great schoolmaster, Gerbert. In the Uni- 


versity of Cordova he had learned the 
deepest secrets of science, geometry, and 


medicine, and enriched with Saracenic | 
learning he returned to France to teach. | 


The school he founded at Rheims speedily 
rose to distinction, and as the chief school- 
master of the age he attracted the atten- 
tion of Hugh Capet, who had just placed 


the diadem of Charlemagne upon his | 


He became the director of the 
new dynasty, and revived the taste for 
letters that had died with Alcuin. 
wise Emperor Otho III. patronized him, 


brow, 


and upon the death of Gregory V., Ger- | 


bert was exalted to the papal throne as 


Sylvester II. 
the gentle Gerbert must have regarded 
with pity the ignorance, crime, and super- 


stition of his time. Mankind was so de- 
graded that the schoolmaster was regard- 
ed as a magician, and Gerbert himself did 
not escape the accusations of his contem- 
poraries. By many he was looked upon 
as a sorcerer, and his wondrous wisdom 
was considered magic. The most extra- 
ordinary stories were rife concerning him, 
and the great intellectual leader of his 
age was believed to be an emissary from 
the infernal world. 

The following century was adorned 
with the learning and genius of Abelard. 
The greatest dialectician that ever crouch- 
ed lance against sophistry and supersti- 
tion, the son of the Breton baron startled 
Europe with his intellectual innovations, 


Born in a warlike age, and the inheritor | 
by the strong arm of the Church, and im- 


of a feudal title, Abelard discarded all 
other callings to teach. No paladin 
would he be, knocking heads with iron 
pots on them, but a schoolmaster, a log- 
ical knight-errant. Thé labors of Gerbert 
had not been in vain, and the school was 
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Wise, acute, learned, pious, | 
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already a powerful agent in Christendom. 
In many of the cathedral cities of Italy, 
Germany, England, and France there had 
sprung up universities, where successful 
teachers gathered around them vast 
throngs of students, and lectured with 
active emulation on theology and philos- 
ophy. One of the most famous of these 
in Abelard’s day was the School of Paris, 
presided over by William of Champeaux. 
Abelard, at first the pupil, became at last 
the rival of his master, and the quarrels 
of these famous dialecticians resounded 
through Europe. Abelard’s genius tri- 
umphed, however, and William of Cham- 
peaux, defeated, went from Paris, leaving 
his rival to succeed to his place. 

As the head of the school of Paris 
Abelard’s fame went over all the world. 
Not since Plato’s day had ever a teacher 
so large a following. Over five thousand 
pupils, gathered from all parts of Europe, 
the sons of kings, bishops, princes, and 
nobles, gathered around the eloquent lec- 
turer. Future popes and future cardinals, 
men that were to be diplomats and states- 
men and direct future European politics, 
were among those who came to receive 
culture at the feet of the gifted school- 
master. Wise, erudite, brilliant in intel- 
lect, and handsome in person, Abelard 
was the idol of Paris. The highest hon- 
ors seemed easy of attainment, and he 
might hope to grasp the red hat of a 
cardinal or St. Peter's mitre itself. 

A fatal passion blighted the career of 
the ambitious teacher, and yet Abelard 
fallen is dearer than Abelard the chaste. 
Few care to remember the scholar and 
the teacher, but all know and reverence 
Abelard the lover. The woman to whom 
he is joined in mournful fame was also 
eminent for her learning and goodness. 
Heloise was another Hypatia, beautiful, 
gifted, scholarly, and her fate was scarcely 
less pathetic. Separated from her lover 


mured within a convent, Heloise’s last 
days were spent in teaching her sister 
nuns the sciences and classics. She out- ° 
lived Abelard by twenty years; and the 
most eminent schoolmaster and the most 
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gifted woman of their age now sleep to- 
gether under a splendid mausoleum in the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 

Arnold of Brescia was the most famous 
of Abelard’s disciples, and upon his shoul- 
ders fell the cloak that had dropped from 
the stricken master. The history of his 
early life is involved in obscurity. He 
first appears as a scholar of the Paraclete, 
and was early distinguished for his finish- 
ed and most persuasive eloquence. Re- 
turning to his native land (Italy) he drew 
multitudes around him by his powerful 


é 
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preaching. He was more radical even 
than Abelard, and attacked all the cor- 


ruptions of the Church with the most | 


vehement eloquence. The people recog- 


nized him as their champion ; and though | 
he startled the twelfth century with sug- | 


gestions that seem ultra even to the nine- 
teenth, he became the master of unnum- 
bered subjects. The envy of the clergy 
was aroused, and he was driven from 
Lombardy, while a papal edict condemned 
him as a heretic. 

The teacher took refuge in Switzerland, 
and speedily began a new school. His 
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influence among the cantons was un- 
bounded, and Arnold was laying firm the 
foundation of the faith that afterward 
was to avenge his wrongs upon the papacy 
when he was called to Rome. Five years 
he had labored among the virtuous Swiss: 
ten years more were to be spent among the 
turbulent populace of the Eternal City 
A senate and a free government ruled 
upon the Capitoline, and the new repub- 
lic that recalled the image of the old 
commonwealth of the Scipios and the 
Fabii was directed by Arnold of Brescia. 








From this perilous eminence the reformer 
and teacher fell, to be hurled like Py- 
thagoras back upon the very men whose 
vices he had attempted to amend. The 
schoolmaster was sent to execution, and 
his ashes were scattered to hinder, as the 
historian remarks, “the stupid people 
from worshipping his relics.” 

The fame of Roger Bacon, or Friar 
Bacon, as he was usually called, was almost 
as ill-favored among his contemporaries, 
as that of his great predecessor Gerbert 
had been. His wonderful knowledge was 
ascribed to the evil one, and the teacher 
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was believed to be a sorcerer. Bacon 


was a teacher in the University of Oxford, | 


which at his time had a reputation equal 
to those of Padua, Bologne, and Paris. 
He had studied in Paris and in Italy, 
until he could find no master to teach 
him, and with wonderful genius and vast 
erudition, he went to teaching and experi- 
menting himself. It was not long before 
Friar Bacon became known as the chief 
schoolmaster of that day. He was a 
famous linguist and philosopher, but his 
forte was physical science. He was ac- 
quainted with the composition of gun- 
powder, and anticipated the discovery of 
the telescope, and the whole tone of his 
mind was three centuries in advance of 
his time. 

His remarkable discoveries in science 
awakened the suspicion of the Church, 
and an explosion at Oxford produced by 
some of his compounds, brought against 
him the charge of magic. The dungeon 


was the reward of his long studies and 
costly experiments, where he languished 


for tenyears. He came out an old, gray- 
headed man of seventy-five, but his spirit 
was not broken. He made no more ex- 
periments, but he recorded in writing the 
discoveries he had already made. He 
died at the age of eighty, in the year 
1294, “unheard, forgotten, buried”; the 
old schoolmaster died as he had lived, 
and it was reserved for later ages to clear 
his memory from the obscurity that had 
gathered around it, and place first in the 
great roll of modern science the name of 
the Oxford teacher. 

The greatest of the old schoolmasters 
have passed in review before us, and it 
only remains to note the results of their 
labors. The entire separation of Church 
and State, the enfranchisement of human 
thou:rht, the founding of the great uni- 
versi.ies, are among the least important 
effects of their untiring exertions. The 
schools of the Academy and the Lyceum 
were succeeded by the Universities of 
Oxford, Paris, Italy,and Germany. Where 
Abelard delivered his brilliant lectures 
to five thousand pupils, three times that 
number now gather under the roofs of 





its university. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries Oxford, which 
had expelled its most gifted teacher, be- 
came the tribunal of national opinion, 
and kings were governed by the decisions 
of its scholars. Our own Harvard and 
Yale are the legitimate outgrowths of the 
early and almost thankless labors of 
Alcuin and Gerbert. 

But far more important than anything 
else that has followed the labors of the 
old schoolmasters is the institution of 
the modern common school. The idea 
dimly foreshadowed when Pythagoras 
gathered his pupils around him on the 
shores of the Midland Sea, and after- 
ward developed by Alcuin and Arnold 
of Brescia, has now become the most 
powerful element of civilization. The 
idea of the first great schoolmaster was 
never completely lost. It slowly grew 
through successive ages, and the minds 
of men realized at last the necessity for a 
general education of the people. With 
the Reformation and the discovery of 
the art of printing a great change was 
brought about, and the system of free 
schools initiated in every progressive 
nation, To-day universal diffusion of 
knowledge is enforced by legislative 
means. Intelligence and mental power 
are at a premium, and the great truth 
uttered by Socrates twenty-three hun- 
dred years ago is regarded as an axiom 
by civilized man; namely, that knowl- 
edge should be as free as the air we 
breathe or the light from heaven. 

FRED MYRON COLBY. 
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WOULD home be home, were cares unknown ? 
Would light be light, were darkness dead ? 
Would wheat be wheat, were tares unsown ? 
Or hope be hope, if doubts were fled ? 
Would heights be grand, were ways less steep? 
Would shores be blest, were seas untossed ? 
Would smiles be fair, did we not weep ? 
Our loved so dear, were loved unlost ? 


Oh, calm is deep, though storms are loud ; 
And flowers are gay through winter's breadth ; 
And stars more bright, where looms the cloud ; 
Thank God for life, thank God for death |! 
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THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


8 pos County Kerry, away down on the | ocean front, and plain. A great deal has 
southwest coast of Ireland, is cele- | been written of its scenery, but no feature 
brated for the variety of its scenery. It | has enlisted more interest than the lakes 
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is perhaps not exceeded by any other sec- | of Killarney which lie in that part of the 


tion of the British Islands for its varying | county where the diversity is greatest. 
phases of mountain, lake, bay-indented There are three of these lakes, and 
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known n by the names: Upper, Middle, ‘and | more ¢ than a defile. Nearly midway in its 
Lower Lake; each of which has its pecul- | course there is a remarkable rock standing 
iar characteristics of position and physi- ! by itself, and r'sing to the height of eleven 
ognomy. The Upper 
Lake lies in a deep 
hollow between the 
southeastern flank of 
the lofty Iveragh range 
of mountains and the 
group of Mangerton. 
Thisis a sheet of water 

about three miles long 
and three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth. It is 
inclosed on all sides by 
mountains from two 
thousand to three 
thousand feet in 
height, except at one 





onan toward te caste Urrer Lake with Istanps LookinG Soutr. 

ern extremity, where it 

discharges its water by a tortuous course , hundred feet; it is called the Eagle’s Nest. 
of three miles, between the declivities of | In this part of the defile is an echo that is 
Glena Purple Mountainandtheprecipitous ; famous for its long continuance and dis- 
side of Torc Mountain. Scattered over its | tinctness. 

surface are numerous islands all wooded, | On emerging from the defile the river 
their luxuriant foliage contrasting most | expands into the Lower Lake, which is 
agreeably with the rough and generally | eight miles long and about three miles 
sterile aspect of the steep heights that bor- | broad, skirting the eastern declivities of 
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lower Terrace, Kittarney House, on Lower Lake. 


der the lake. Groves ot oak clothe the | the Toomies and Glena Purple Moun- 
banks of the channel which leads to the | tains. The precipitous sides of these 
Lower Lake. This channel is but little | mountains are here clothed with a rich 
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growth of forest of various sorts of tim- 
ber: oak, pine, aldez, beech, etc., inter- 
mixed with arbutus, holly, all 
mantling with their rich hues of green 
the sharp inclines for several hundred 


yew, 


Tuk Tore Watrrerats. 


fect clear to the water's edge, and ex- 
tending along for a distance of six miles. 

O’Sullivan’s River descends in a thick 
ly wooded ravine on one side, and forms 


a cascade seventy feet high and quite near 
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the shore of the lake. On the opposite 

side the low and rather level banks are 

everywhere broken into promontories and 

numerous islands, on which the arbutus 
grows with uncommon luxuriance. 

About a mile south of the 

mouth of the Flesk, the 

chief feeder of the lake, is 

the promontory of Muck- 

ross, which runs into th 

lake to a distance of about 

one and 

miles, dividing the water 

picturesquely into two un- 

equal portions: the upper 


three-quarters 


being known as the Middk 
Lake, and 
Tore Lake, on account of 
its skirting the base of the 
Mountain. 


sometimes 


as 


Tore Two 
charming cascades descend 
into the the 


larger of which is fed by a 


water here; 


stream that flows from the 
Devil's Punch-Bowl, a small 
lake that lies high up near 
the summit of Mangerton 
Mountain. The illustration 
gives an idea of this water- 
fall. 

Mangetton 
ascent by pedestrians, and 
from its summit a fine pros- 
pect meets the eye. The 
lakes of Killarney, and the 
mountain summits 
spread out before one, and 
in clear weather several of 
the bays that indent the 
coast are visible. 

The Torc Mountain, 1,760 
feet high, towers above the 
southern shore of the Mid- 
dle Lake. The Lower Lake, 
which is otherwise known 
among the people as Lough 
Leane, contains several 
islands which add to their beauty ceriain 
attractions of historic or legendary inter- 
est. The largest of these is that of Ross 
Island, on which the ruins of Ross Castle, 
This was once the 


is easy of 


are 


/ 
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an old fortress, lie. 
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possession of the O’Donoghues, and the ‘* Might hope to rest, and find in thee 
jast stronghold in Munster to hold out A gloom like Eden's on the day 
against the army of the English Common- ate let Sn ainda, wen ereny tren, 
wealth in the Civil War. It is still a com- Penny OES ON ner ee 
manding feature in the lake prospects. ‘* Weeping or smiling, lovely isle ! 
“ Sweet Innisfallen " has been celebrated And all the Jovelier for thy tears— 
in the tuneful measures of Moore : a egpescendien change hear pe 
‘Tis heav'n'’s own glance when it appears. 
“Sweet Innisfallen, fare thee well, 
May calm and sunshine long be thine ! 
How fair thou art let others tell, 
To feel how fair shall long be mine. 


‘* Like feeling hearts, whose joys are few, 
But, when ¢adeed they come, divine— 
The brightest light the sun e’er threw 
Is lifeless to one gleam of thine.” 


‘Sweet Innisfallen, long shall dwell Th h . . 
In memory's dream that sunny smile, ere are the charming ruins of an Ab- 


Which o'er thee on that evening fell, bey founded by St. Finian, near the close 
When first 1 saw thy fairy isle. of the sixth century. Then there is the 
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Mucxkross Apsry. 


‘Twas light indeed, too blest for one old Muckross Abbey that was built by the 


Who had to turn to paths of care— Franciscan Monks in 1440, with its gigan- 
Through crowded haunts again to run, 


tic yew-tree which actually helps to hold 
And leave thee bright and silent there ; 


|up the trembling walls; and could it 
“No more unto thy shores to come, speak, it would tell many stories of the 
Rut, on the world’s rude ocean tost, ages past. The artist has endeavored to 
Droeam of thee sometimes, as a home | picture it faithfully. 
Of sunshine, he had seen and lost. The church of the Cloghereen, near 
Far better in thy weeping hours this, is reputed as the oldest in Ireland. 
lo part from thee as I do now, Then there is the Castle of Dunloe, and 
When mist is o'er thy blooming bowers the ruined church of Aghadoe, which 
like sorrow’s veil on beauty’s brow. deserve passing mention, and invite the 
lingering notice of the visitor. 
T <illarney House, belonging to the Lord 
Thou dost not look, as ther foo blest. Killarney pine 6 . 6 ict th 
Rut thus in shadow, seem'st a place Kenmere, the mansion in which the 
Where erring man might hope to rest. Prince and Princess of Wales were en- 


‘For, though unrivall'd still thy grace, 
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tertained on their recent visit to the lakes | paradise for romantic minds. There the 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and | sentimental and the imaginative loiterer 
Lady Spencer, is situated near the little | will find fitting suggestions for reverie. 
town of Killarney, and Glena Cottage is | Sir Walter Scott was delighted with the 
an appurtenance of this estate on the | lakes when he visited them in company 
other side of the lake. | with Maria Edgeworth; and althoug’'; 
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The waters of the lakes discharge at , travellers speak in warm terms of the 
the northern extremity of the Lower | impressions awakened by the picturesque 
Lake through the river Laune, which | beauties of the region, we wonder that no 
after a course of twelve miles empties | poet besides Moore has been drawn to 
into the Bay of Dingle. celebrate its beauties in fervid verse. 

Altogether the Killarney region is a D. 
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| URING the period intervening be- | tending divine worship within its sacred 

tween the years 397 and 406 it was nave? I have made mention only of 
seldom that any stranger visited Con- | strangers visiting the city, as if it were for 
stantinople without attending divine wor- | these alone that the church of St. Sophia 
ship at the church of St. Sophia. It was | had such peculiar attraction; but it was 
not because the style of its architecture | not strangers only who flocked in large 
was more gorgeous than that of other | numbers to attend divine worship at this 
churches, although St. Sophia was the ; church,—the whole inhabitants of Con- 
cathedral of the Archbishop of Constan- | stantinople and suburban towns would 
tinople ; it was probably no more imposing | have been glad to have had even stand- 
in its construction and internal decora- | ing room in that vast cathedral. It was 
tions than othercathedrals. Wasit then | no uncommon thing to observe, almost 
through curiosity, or a desire of informa- | every day in the week, the streets leading 
tion, that so many visitants of the city | to the church of St. Sophia rendered im- 
loved to linger around the precincts of | passable by the multitude of carriages a .d 
St. Sophia, and to delay for months, and | people making their way to the doors of 
even years, for the sole purpose of at- | this great edifice. There must have beep 
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something very attractive within the pre- 
cincts of St. Sophia to draw such multi- 


tudes. Gorgeous ritual, the sublime swell 


of music, vocal and instrumental, often 
captivate the human heart, but only for 


a time. The eye grows weary of the 
same genuflections, the same altar-lights, 
ind the same surplus parades. The ear 
is jaded by the sound of the oft-repeated 
Amens, the meaningless intonations of 
psalms aad prayers, and even of the sub- 
lime and gorgeous swell of anthem-music. 
Even suppose church-music and ritual 
were capable of drawing such vast crowds, 
yet we have no record that St. Sophia 
was more ritualistic than any of her sister 
churches. 

Our wonder and interest is still further 
increased when we are told that on many 
occasions, not only was business suspend- 
ed, but theatres, circuses, and places of 
amusement in general were obliged to 
close their doors because the people found 
the services of St. Sophia more fascinat- 
ing. Great religious revivals have occa- 
sionally drawn devotees of the circus and 
theatre to listen to the impassioned elo- 
quence of some popular preacher, but this 
effect has been rare indeed, and has 
only been accomplished by such powerful 
orators as Whitefield, by assaulting the 
theatre-goers on the ground of their places 
of amusement, and by very irregular, 
questionable scenes of violence ; but we 
have never read of anything to compare 
with the scenes daily enacted at Con- 
stantinople. 

Though St. Sophia was always, during 
the period I have mentioned, a place of 
attraction, yet toward the close of the year 
403 had any stranger been visiting Con- 
stantinople, ignorant of what had occur- 
red within that city a few months before, 
he would have been exceedingly surprised 
to witness a very imposing spectacle of 
which St. Sophia was intimately connect- 
ed with the central figure. Though Con- 
stantinople had often witnessed stirring 
and imposing spectacles, yet there will 
never be one more memorable in history 
than this which I have just mentioned. 

Constantinople at this time was one of 


| 


| 
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the most important cities in the East. 
Populous, rich, and prosperous, it was the 
home of the Eastern emperors whose for- 
tunes had become ascendant since the 
dismemberment of the old Roman empire. 
Its citizens were given to luxurious living, 
frivolous amusement, and_ spectacular 
shows. But this spectacle was well wor- 


| thy of the intense excitement it produced ; 


probably no spectacle of a like nature 
ever happened in any other city; the 
whole of the Bosphorous was covered with 
innumerable vessels; the waters of the 
Golden-horn were gilded with sheets of 
flame. The shores of Europe and Asia 
strove to outshine each other with bon- 
fires, flaming torches, and fire-works of 
every description. Amid the sound of 
martial music arose the joyous shouts of 
a victorious people. A grand procession 
filed along from the port to the church of 
St. Sophia, bearing in triumph her chief 
attraction. The people who formed this 
procession were the same who for days 
had crowded the streets, threatening 
with fire and sword the unjust power 
which had bereft them of their chief joy, 
their own true Archbishop. The facts 
attending Chrysostom’s banishment are 
well known to history, and need no re- 
hearsal. It is sufficient to say his banish- 
ment was exceedingly unjust, and the 
work of his enemies, the fawning para- 
sites who sucked their support from a 
corrupt court andimbecile emperor. An 
earthquake which happened during Chry- 
sostom’s banishment alarmed the con- 
science of the profligate Eudoxia, and 
the clamors and threats of an exasperated 
people caused the emperor to issue a 
summons for his recall. It was the re- 
turn of Chrysostom that the people were 
now so joyfully celebrating. It would be 
extremely difficult to describe the excess 
of joy which was manifested by the peo- 
ple upon the return of their exiled bishop. 
Leaving the multitude, therefore, to make 
their way to the famous church, we will 
enter it and discover if possible why such 
vast crowds of people were wont to fre- 
quent its services. We find it, like most 
other churches, nothing wonderful in its 
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construction or decorations, or in the | 
ritual of its services. After a few hymns | 
have been sung, and a few prayers have 
been made, a man clad in the ecclesias- 
tical robes then in use takes his seat and 
begins to speak in a low tone of voice. 
His appearance at first sight does not 
favorably impress. His care-worn ex- 
pression, his hollow cheeks, give the im- 
pression that he is a man who has under- | 
gone much suffering. His constitution, 
which bears evident signs of once having 
been robust, now seems shattered and 
worn, as from a campaign of toilsome 
marches, hunger, and inclement weather. 
His figure is short and not large, and the 
most conspicuous thing about him is his 
large head, very wide at the coronal 
region. Though his general appearance 
does not denote anything extraordinary, 
yet the experienced eye of a reader of 
human character would quickly discern 
much about him which denotes genius. 
He would recognize in that large, speak- 
ing eye the power of expression, and in 
that forehead so markedly protruding on 
each side of the top-head, laterally the 
organs of Wit, Ideality, and Sublimity, 
most essential organs in a great orator, 
and even his body would not be an insur- 
mountable obstacle; he would recognize 
the mental temperament which gives 
fervor and sharpness to delivery ; the | 
ruins of a once strong vital temperament | 
would also be recognized, which gives | 
buoyancy, depth of feeling, and force to 
an orator. 

His personal appearance, however, is 
soon lost in the majestic action of the | 
man as he kindles with his subject. His 
hollow cheeks are lost in the marvellous 
expressiveness of his countenance. He 
seems to be alive with some spiritual in- 
fluence; his pallid cheeks glow with a | 
vitality not his own; the eye flashes; the 
body quivers; the gestures are few, but 
wonderfully appropriate ; every attitude, | 
every look, is thoroughly in keeping with 
the emotion intended to be conveyed. | 
As he warms with his subject he rises | 
from his seat and advances nearer to his 
audience. The voice, which was low and 
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scarcely audible at first, now has an ir- 
resistible clarion ring. The modulations 
of time, pitch, stress, and inflection fall 
upon the ear with silvery sweetness. If 
he is not an orator in stature he can not 
at least be surpassed as an orator in voice: 
sonorous, round, full, and ample in sound, 
it fills with its lowest whisper every re- 


| cess of the vast cathedral. Disdaining 


the obstruction of windows and doors, it 
steals out into the open air and is dis- 
tinctly audible to the vast crowd of in- 
tense listeners outside. It was not un- 
usual for many of the spectators, as the 
excitement grew intense, to applaud by 
clapping their hands as they were wont 
to do in the theatre, but by far the 
greater number felt the force of his gen- 
uine oratory in a nobler way by giving 
vent to their sin-stricken consciences, by 
tears, sobs of anguish, and even shrieks 
of despair; nothing seemed to be proof 
against that mysterious penetrating qual- 
ity of voice underlying every syllable 
which fell from the orator’s lips, a kind 
of electric current which stole through 
the integument of the body along the 
responsive nerves, drying up the warm 
blood or thrilling the heart with pathetic 
chills, seeming to take possession of the 
whole being of the auditor and to com- 
mand him at will; now prostrating him 
before its awful denunciations or raising 
him to heights of ecstatic joy. So in- 
tense was the effect often produced by 
this man’s eloquence that the whole au- 
dience hung with breathless interest upon 
every word he uttered. They did not de- 
sire to leave the sacred precincts of St. 
Sophia. They had no desire to flee from 
the spell which his eloquence had thrown 
around them; nay, even upon many oc- 
casions, when they had already listened 
for hours they besought him to continue 
still to preach the Word of God. It is 
needless to say that this great orator, the 
centre of attraction of the luxurious city 
of Constantinople, the living magnet of 
the church of St. Sophia, is the preacher 
John Chrysostom, or John of the golden 
mouth. 

In all the annals of oratory we can 
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find few orators who have held the mas- 
tery over the hearts and minds of people 
so well as St. Chrysostom. At Antioch, 
that city of apostolic fame, he was the 
king of preachers, and it was only by a 
stratagem that the Government was able 
to remove him from that city to Con- 
stantinople. The people undoubtedly 
would have resorted to violence, as they 
did in later times at Constantinople, to 
retain their beloved preacher. 

For an equal number of years he held 
sway in the Eastern metropolis. There 
he gathered around him a body of men 
so devoted to his interest, that a word 
from his eloquent tongue would have 
been sufficient to prevent the banishment 
from which he so gloriously returned. 
As it was, in order to prevent a mutiny 
of the people in the city on his account, 
he secretly delivered himself into the 
hands of his enemies, to be conveyed 
quietly outside the city. If ever an 
orator had the power of playing the art- 
ful demagogue it was Chrysostom. With 
their beloved preacher as their leader, 
the people of Constantinople would have 
stormed the royal palace itself in his 
Thrice, but contrary to his will, 
the quiet of Constantinople was threat- 
ened with insurrection, fire, and blood, 


cause, 


sumed the cathedral, the senate house, 
and the adjacent buildings. This fire 
was imputed to the faction which sup- 
ported the orator in despair of his ever 
returning, and to prevent the desecration 
of their sacred church, which had been 


the scene of so many fond memories of | 
their pastor, by the administration of a | 


stranger. His popularity followed him 
even to the wilds of Caucasus, where the 
Empress Eudoxia had ordered him into 
exile. There his eminent qualities as a 
preacher and as a man endeared him to 
the people, who from all places flocked 
to hear him. 

In foreign countries his fame spread, 
and in Rome his cause was gaining 
ground, and there was every prospect 
that he might be recalled to his Arch- 
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bishopric again. Chrysostom even cher- 
ished that hope himself, but it was soon. 
dashed to the ground by the intrigues of 
his enemies, who influenced the court to 
have him removed to a more barren spot. 
Ruthless men were employed to convey 
him to the place now allotted for his 
exile: a more barren, inaccessible spot 
could hardly be found than Pityas, on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Secret instruc- 
tions were given these men to take 
the most uninhabited countries through 
which to pass on their way, and that if 
Chrysostom should perish through fatigue 
or disease, or even through means more 
unlawful, they would be praised, not 
blamed. 

The great orator, seized by fever and 
ague, caught in his toilsome marches and 
weakened by a lack of proper nourish- 
ment, succumbed to the ill-treatment of 
his conductors. When he knew his last 
hour was come, he resolved to die in bat- 
tle harness; he therefore begged permis- 
sion to don his churchly robes and to 
perform service in a church which stood 
near the way-side. This was the last 
service ever performed by Chrysostom— 
the last prayer ever spoken by that elo- 
quent tongue. He died soon after, and 


| was obscurely buried in an unknown 
and after his final banishment, fire did | 
indeed break out in the city which con- | 


land, far from the scene of his eloquent 
achievements. 

Still no desert could bury such a man. 
Calumny might blacken for a time his 


‘noble character, and envious tongues 


might hiss their hatred of one now dead, 


| who while living they could only secretly 


oppose. The winds which often blew the 
sand over the spot where his precious 
relics lay might whisper, “ Here lie the 
bones of the great orator, John of the 
golden mouth ”; but they could not say 
that the orator’s spirit was buried there, 


| but ratherthe same winds as they travelled 


from port to port, fondly caught the echoes 


of his fame which lingered everywhere. 
| The upright character, the benevolent 


spirit, the quenchless zeal for Christ and 
His Church which ever fired Chrysostom’s 
bosom, and which found vent only in 
burning words and golden deeds which 
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touched th he. ts of all God’s people, 
could not be buried even under the 
scorching sands of the desert. Nay, his 
very fame only increased by the inhuman 
act which had consigned him to an un- 
timely death, and quick as lightning the 


dreadful report took possession of almost | 


every person, that one of nature’s noblest 
heroes had been foully murdered. Nor 
was this all; popular feeling rose so high 
that finally the very bones of Chrysestom 
were conveyed from their wild grave and 
solemnly interred under the church, the 
scene of so many of his labors. His 
relics were attended to their last resting- 
place by aged men, who had listened to 
his impassioned eloquence, and by youths 
who had been baptized by his hands. 
Even Theodosius and his sister, children 
of Eudoxia and Arcadius, fell prostrate 
before the relics of the man their parent 
had injured, and implored the forgiveness 
of Heaven for their father’s crime. 

More than a thousand years have passed 
since this wonderful man thus drew ad- 
miring crowds to listen to the Word of 
God in the luxurious city of Constantino- 
ple, and yet his fame has not diminished, 
but if possible has increased. The Church 
still regards him as her greatest preacher, 
and his sermons are still studied as mod- 
els of eloquence. 

As Demosthenes and Cicero are to the 
secular oratory of Greece and Rome, so 
St. Chrysostom is to the sacred oratory of 
the Christian Church. 

We may conjecture much as to wherein 
lay St. Chrysostom’s power as a preacher; 
to point to his moral character, the gen- 
eral purity of his intentions and acts, is 
hardly enough, though without these no 
man can be truly successful as a preacher ; 
there have indeed been men as perfect in 
moral character as he, and yet they have 
not produced the same effect upon their 


age which Chrysostom has done. There 


was nothing in his manner of life which | 


would fully account for his power over 
men. His asceticism might commend 


itself to some, but was just as likely to | 
The truth is, | 


prove distasteful to others. 
that although by his retirement and as- 
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cetic practices he did learn habits of self- 
control which were useful to him in a city 
so given up to worldly enjoyment as was 
Constantinople, yet it is also true that he 
learned many habits which were a hin- 
drance to his usefulness; a sort of irri- 
table temper, caused by excessive fasting 
which had brought on dyspepsia, made 
him unnecessarily sarcastic and often- 
times rash, if not hateful. He knew well 
that the precepts of the gentle Christ 
whose religion he preached enjoined for- 
giveness of enemies, yet we often find 
him hating many of his own personal 
foes under the name of enemies to God 
and His Church. 

He accepted no public entertainment 
which were freely offered him by the rich, 
but always shunned gatherings which 
would oblige him to mingle with the peo- 
ple. This was attributed to moroseness 
and the gloomy wilfulness of an unloving 
nature, and not to his dyspeptic infirmi- 
ties contracted during his years of retire- 
ment. 

Occupying himself exclusively with re- 
ligious duties, he neglected the society of 
secular men and hence knew but little of 
business, depending for his knowledge 
upon the reports which his favorites 
brought him concerning the Court and 
its attendants. These reports were apt 
to be colored, and unfortunately gained a 
too easy credence in the ear of Chrysos- 
tom. It was in acting upon these reports 
that Chrysostom did and said things 
which often brought him into trouble 
with the rulers. His simplicity of life, 
which led him to abandon all the pomp 
of his predecessors, to disband the nu- 
merous retainers, to sell the furniture 
and costly decorations of his office, and 
to give the proceeds to the poor, made 
him extremely unpopular with the rich 
and imperious class of the people. 

There was nothing then in his manner 
of life, his bearing toward others, his 
knowledge of secular business, which 
would render him popular. We must 
look for the cause of his popularity some- 
where else. Classical education was no 
doubt a powerful aid. His time was not 
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spent in the way much of our time is to- 
day, mumbling over dead languages out 
of sympathy with his age, but he carefully 
studied the living languages of his time 
and filled his mind with the beauty and 
grandeur of the orations and poems of 
their great masters. 

He was laboriously and carefully in- 
structed in elocution, then an important 
branch of education, and deemed the 
time thus spent not wasted, as so many 
young men in our age imagine who con- 
ceitedly believe themselves born good 
readers and speakers. His voice was 
probably naturally good, as: we learn of 
no vocal impediment, as in the case of 
Demosthenes and others, but he pre- 
served its native virtues and increased 
its power and flexibility by constant prac- 
tice. Hence the marvellous effects he 
produced with his voice; hence the epi- 
thet applied to him, “ Chrysostom of the 
golden mouth.” To this preparatory 
study he added the study of law, an ex- 
tensive range of information, a keen ob- 
servation of human character, and dili- 
gent study of the Bible. 

His theology was broad and liberal, 
considering the character of the age in 
which he lived. He followed the gram- 
matical and natural exegesis of the Anti- 
ochian school, and hence his interpreta- 
tions and explanations are such as we can 
accept to-day. As a preacher his style of 
exegesis gave him great power. All his 
expositions of Scripture are natural, lu- 
minous, and convincing—not clogged, as 
were many of the discourses of his con- 
temporaries, by mystical, obscure, and 
far-fetched readings. His preaching was 
direct, and he sent every sentence home 
to the hearts of his hearers by ample il- 
lustration and well-chosen metaphors. 

He aimed not at a philosophical style, 
nor yet did he weary by sentences couched 
in the formal logic of the schools. There 
were logic and philosophy in abundance, 
hut they were concealed under the burn- 
ing words of the orator. His style, though 
in general polished, rounded, and peri- 
odic, was full of pointed, short, antitheti- 
cal clauses, loaded with conviction and 


! 
power. 
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Thus endowed with the highest 
qualities of diction, voice, and oratorical 
genius, he played upon the human heart 
as the master musician plays upon his in- 
strument. When he chose he could awe 
the vast concourse before him by the sub- 
limity of his conceptions, thrill them with 
his pathos, make them writhe under his 
biting sarcasm, and turn their anger into 
ridicule. 

If there were anything before which all 
bent, it was the undaunted courage of 
Chrysostom. He feared neither Empress 
nor devil, but fearlessly launched his 
caustic thunderbolts at wickedness in 
high places. It was for his over-boldness 
in this respect that Chrysostom lost the 
favor of the Empress and was sent into 
banishment. Still, he recked but little 
of his own personal safety or advance- 
ment, when laboring under the strong 
conviction that he uttered only the com- 
mands of God. 

This boldness and earnestness are ele- 
ments necessary to arouse a people sunk 
in darkness and sin, and to bring about 
great revolutions in morals or politics. 
When we look back, after we enjoy in 
peace the fruits of revolutions brought 
about by men whose boldness awes us, 
we are prone to censure their rashness, 
but oftentimes it is the prompt action we 
call rashness which strikes the decisive 
blow which turns the scale in favor of 
progress. Martin Luther, Calvin, Knox, 
and others may appear to have been bold 
and rash in their day, but we know from 
history that their courageous conduct 
was just what was needed to awaken the 
interest necessary. So also with Chry- 
sostom—the very boldness of his preach- 
ing contributed much to his success. 

THOMAS A. HYDE. 

I THINK that to have known one good 
old man—one man who through the 
chances and rules of 2 long life, has car- 
ried his heart in his hand like a palm 
branch, waving all discord into peace, 
helps our faith in God, in ourselves, and 
in each other more, than many sermons. 
—G. W. CuRTIS. 
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“KINDNESS.” 


How softly on the bruised heart 
A word of kindness falls, 

And to the dry, and parched soul 
The moistening teardrop calls. 

Oh ! if they knew, who walked the earth, 
Mid sorrow, grief or pain, 

The power a word of kindness hath, 
*Twere Paradise again. 


The wealthiest, and the poorest may 
The simple pittance give, 

And bid delight to withered hearts 
Return again and live. 


Oh! what is life, if love be lost, 
If man’s unkind to man; 

Oh! what the Heaven that waits beyond 
This brief and mortal span. 


As stars upon the tranquil sea 
In mimic glory shine, 

By words of kindness in the heart, 
Reflect the source divine. 

Oh! then be kind, whoe'er thou art 
That breathest mortal breath, 

And it shall brighten all thy life 
And sweeten even death, 


LOVE'S VICTORY. 


FROM THE 


\ PALL, overgrown lad came into my 
+ 


term some years since, and stood with his 


school the first morning of a new 


hands full of books against the wall. 
The monitor gave him politely his own 
He had 
never been into the high school building 


seat until school should open. 


before, and was embarrassed and sulky. 
His father had pushed him into the en- 
trance, and closed the door with energy 
behind him, just as the school bell tolled, 
and as others hurried into the school- 
room, so did he, but in an instant every 
seat was full. He was just going out, or 
to have acry, he did'nt quite know which 
to do, when the loveliest lad in the room 
took his books and his dirty hand, saying, 


with a smile, “I'll take" you to my seat; 


come right along.” The tears dropped 


freely then; there was a ray of sunshine | 


in the new room, something he had not 
met in the “ Flat Street School,” and it 
gave to him an entirely new sensation. 
Joe Winters was well known by many 
His father 
was a rough, stern man, whose home life 
always 
This lad had been a burden to the 


of the pupils in that room. 


with his second wife was not 
cheery. 
new mother. He hated her, was cross to 
her little children, and willful. 
tle words of the lad who gave up his seat 
Every 
They 


they listened to the Bible reading ; 


The gen- 


to him, won his regard at once. 
one looked happy around him. 


sany ; 


LIFE 





OF A TEACHER, 


they repeated the “ Lord's Prayer ” togeth- 
er; they sang again. This was as novel to 
He looked all 
see, during the teacher's 
prayer, not one uplifted head or unclosed 
eye. When the bell rang every one looked 
at the 
please step to my desk,” she said. 
all was still. 


him as it was interesting. 


around, to 


will 
Then 
The monitor from the recita- 
tion seat saw that Joe was not obeying 
the summons, and stepped back to lead 
him forward, and introduced him with as 
much grace as if he had been a kiny’s 


son, 


teacher. “ The new pupil 


He 
is a little timid. 
may he sit with me?” 

There was a look of triumph in Master 


lives 


Please 


“Joseph Winters, teacher. 
near me, and 


Carlton's sunny face as I made a place 
for the stranger beside him. 

“ He is a very dad boy, indeed, and one 
much hated in the street,” he whispered, 
when afterward he was called to my desk. 

“ There is work for you, my brave boy, 
was the reply, “ for you, and for me.” 

Master Winters’ lessons were usually a 
failure. Day after day they had to be 
studied over, explained, simplified, and 
Still he did not 
I wondered much at this, for he 


the lad encouraged. 
learn. 
was strong, and bright, with eyes far 
apart, and a full He certainly 
could spell if he would; of that I was 


brow. 


sure. Language was large, and the mathe- 
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matical talent, while his memory had 
as good indications as one could ever 
wish to see. Still, though he seemed to 
study, no lessons were the result. I 
watched and noticed everything he did, 
and was for a long time puzzled for a so- 
lution of this mystery. Once when the 
enthusiasm of the class ran high over a 
long line of figures to be added, he raised 
a hand. I called his name, “It’s 111,- 
“Right; please count it 
He stepped forward and named 


gio,” he said. 
for us.” 
the amounts as fast as I touched the fig- 
ures down the line. He was waking up. 
Again he spelled down the class one gen- 
then 
nothingness, and no amount of urging 


eral exercise day, relapsed into 
could move him on, 

Hie was a very uncared-for boy ; his long 
hair hung down his neck and over his 
brow; his hands looked as if just from 
his father’s forge, as indeed they were; 
and here lay the difficulty that shadowed 
his whole being. If there was one thing 
in the world above another he hated, it 
His father had in- 
sisted that he should work there, and 
many were the hard blows the poor lad 


was blacksmithing. 


had received from his injudicious parent. 
One night I called him toa seat by my 
side when all were gone, and drew from 
him all his troubles. I reminded him 
that while it would be right to obey his 
father in the present, he could live in the 
thought that he would one day be old 
enough to choose his own occupation, | 
had in store for him a little gift in my 
desk, a parcel containing a handsome 
cake of soap, a dressing comb and towel. 
I asked to have his father see that his 
hair was neatly cut before the morning 
session, caressed him, and sent him home 
without a word about the faulty lesson, 
The next morning as [ entered the school- 
room, there sat the lad so transformed 
that I scarcely knew him. He had beg- 
ged the janitor to let him in that he 
might study, and was all ready to answer 
any questions. His face had been scrub- 
bed until it shone, while his delicate, 
beautiful fair and 


complexion was as 


sweet as any babe’s. His hands, too, 
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were clean, and the nails cut and trim. 
His hair had been lifted by a barber from 
a high, intellectual brow that was worthy 
of a statesman’s son. A suit of grey, 
fresh from the tailor’s, set off the solid, 
compact figure, showing that nature had 
been lavish of her gifts with him. 
delighted. “Master Winters,” I said, 
“what do you want to do in life. 1 will 
ask your father to let you do anything that 
is useful, if you will tell me what.” He 
clasped his arm about my neck and said : 
“TI want to go out of the city where the 


I was 


green fields are so bright, and never come 
back. I want to own a farm all myself, 
and have sheep and calves, and things to 
love. Nobody loves me here, but | think 
they would if I were kind.” 

“But /hen will be no time to 
study, and if you succeed you must have 
some understanding of books first.” 

His father called cre the day's close to 
He had 
I laid the 
matter before him, but it was very hard 


there 


thank me for my kindness. 
awakened to his son's need. 


to give up his own will to save his son. 
I had resolved to conquer, and by God's 
help I succeeded. 

He was to study and work on until six- 
teen, then he should be apprenticed to a 
faithful in 
study and work, he might spend his va- 
cation in the country., What a student 
we had the last of that term! Nothing 
needed any there 
were no lagging feet, no defiant glances, 


farmer; and if he were his 


explaining longer ; 
no failures. 

The years have slipped over our heads. 
Joe Winters is a good farmer, and much 
esteemed as an honest, intelligent man. 
The supreme wish of his heart is realized, 
for love follows him wherever he goes, 
and is the crowning joy of his Jife. 

L. R. DE WOLF. 


MORN IN AUGUST. 


Nor a white dimple stirs amid the corn, 
Not a low ripple shivers through the leaves ; 
Since, wrapped in gold and crimson gleams un- 
shorn 
Came, flashing through the east, the regal morn, 
No throated twitterings gurgle round the eaves, 





JOHN PIERPONT’S CENTENNIAL. 


( N the 6th of April last, a meeting 

was held in Boston to commemo- 
rate the ceatennial anniversary of the 
birth of this distinguished man; and on 
this occasion the Rev. Drs. Bartol, Water- 
ston, May, and A. A. Miner, were present 
and made addresses. 

John Pierpont died August 26, 
being then in his eighty-second year. 
The year previous, on his eightieth birth- 
day, a large number of friends and ad- 








Joun Perron. 


the occasion at 


and congratulatory 


mirers commemorated 
Washinyton, D. C., 
letters were read from many prominent 
Mr. Bryant, 
then over seventy years, addressed Mr. 


literary men in the country. 


Pierpont in these terms : 


The mightiest of the Hebrew scers, 
Clear-eye'd and hale at eighty years, 
From Pisgah saw the hills and plains 
Of Canaan, green with brooks and rains. 
Our poet, strong in frame and mind, 
Leaves eighty well-spent years behind ; 
And forward looks to fields more | nght, 
Than Moses saw from Pisgah’s height. 
Yet be our Pierpont's voice and pen 


Long potent with the sons of men ; 
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And late his summons to the shore, 
Where he shall meet his youth once more.” 
Mr. Whittier also sent a poem in his 
usual warm and felicitous manner; and 
on this recent commemoration at Boston, 
Whittier recalled in a letter his 
esteem for his long departed friend. 
John Pierpont was born in Litchfield, 
Conn., of Puritan ancestry. 


high 


His grand- 
father, Rev James Pierpont, was one of 
the founders of Yale College, at which 





——— 


institute young Pierpont was graduated 
in 1804. First as a teacher, and next asa 


lawyer, he wooed the goddess Fortune, 


but the practice of law not agreeing with 
his health, he went to Baltimore, Md., 


| and there engaged in mercantile pursuits ; 
| but was not long in finding out that he 
| was not adapted to the life of the busi- 
| ness man. 


A fervent, religious nature 
had been his from youth, which strength- 
ened with his maturity, and he determined 
finally to enter the ministry and became 


|a student of Divinity at Cambridge in 


1818. A short time later he was invited 
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to succeed the celebrated Dr. Holley as 
pastor of the Hollis Street church in 
Boston. By nature a man of strong con- 
victions and direct in speech, he stirred 
up a good deal of controversy in and out 
of his congregation on the subject of 
temperance, At that early time, the men 
who dared boldly to advocate the prin- 
ciples of abstinence and reform were few | 
and far between. Mr. Pierpont hesitated | 
not to throw himself into the dawning 
movements, having in view temperance, 
anti-slavery, and improvement in prison 
discipline. He retired from the Boston 
church and became the first pastor of the 
Unitarian church, in Troy, N. Y., in 1845, 
where he remained four years, when he 
accepted a call to Medford, Mass. There 
he remained seven years. He became a 
convert to Phrenology early in the his- 
tory of its introduction into the United 
States. He studied its principles with 





enthusiasm, and took a great delight in 
explaining their practical application. He 
saw in it a powerful auxiliary to the cause 


of education and to moral and religious 
truth in general. One of his addresses 
delivered before the Phrenological So- 
ciety then in New York, was published 
in pamphlet form under the well-known 
title, “ Harmony of Phrenology with the 
Scriptures,” and is still in print. 

When Dr. Spurzheim visited America 
in 1832, Mr. Pierpont became his intimate 
friend, giving him the benefit of his in- 
fluence, his counsel, and his sympathy. 
In that sudden and fatal illness which 
bereaved a great cause of its greatest ad- 
vocate, no more faithful friend than Mr. 
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Pierpont stood by Spurzheim’s dying bed. 


INTERACTION OF ORGANS 


~HARACTER is made up by a grad- 
ual unfolding of the mind, and the 
blending action of the different faculties 
as a whole, or a combined action of a 
limited number of faculties to do certain | 
things. The infant has no character, but | 
is governed by simple wants requiring | 
the action of single functions of body or 
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The depth of his feeling is most beau- 
tifully shown in the ode that was sung at 
Spurzheim’s funeral : 


“ Stranger, there is bending o'er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet "’; etc. 


In personal appearance Mr. Pierpom! 
was of marked dignity; at eighty years 
of age he was as erect as an Indian war- 
His manners were graceful and im- 
pressive, his voice silvery, and with a 


rior. 


singularly agreeable cadence. 

At the celebration of April last, Mr. 
May said: “Mr. Pierpont was chief of 
all a preacher; but he was not only that, 
he was a scholar—a man of high literary 
taste, a writer of nervous prose and of 
glowing verse, author of public discourses 
and poems of acknowledged merit, which 
have 
petent critical authorities on both sides 
of the water; an orator in the pulpit and 
elsewhere; a large contributor to the 
means and objects of public education ; 
an active friend many measures of 
public advantage.” And Whittier said 
in his letter, “One of the manliest of 
men. He verified Bayard Taylor's words 
that the bravest are the tenderest.” 

It is pleasing to refer to such characters 
as this of Pierpont. There have been 
many noble souls who have taken up 
and borne proudly the standard of Phre- 
nology; and as a class the true disciples 
of this science are like the exalted dis- 
ciples of Christianity, earnest in convic- 
tion, noble in character, fearless in the 
assertion of truth, and illustrating in their 
own lives the effect and beauty of the 
principles they declare. M.D. 


received the encomiums of com- 


in 


IN MENTAL PHENOMENA. 


mind. As it approaches seven years of 
age, however, it begins to have some 
combination and complication of ideas, 
and is interested in seeing things and 
parts put together, and tries to do simple 
things itself. First it counts things, then 
divides them, then multiplies or subtracts 
from them, and so becomes acquainted 
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with numbers, and finally with simple 
pure mathematics. At first the 
child makes straight lines, or tries to, 
and then curved ones, at one end or both, 
then a circle; it makes a v, then puts two 
v’s together and makes a w; then it 
makes a triangle, then a square, and so 
on till it learns or can learn how to make 
all the geometrical figures. 


and 


The boy's curiosity to see is gradually 
increased until he wants to see every- 
thing, and go everywhere to see new 
things; and if taught to see correctly, he 
in time acquires a great amount of 
knowledge. His curiosity to see increas- 
es his desire to talk and see things done; 
hence, he says: “ Let me see; I want to 
see; What are you doing? What is that ? 
What is that for? What makes you do 
that so? What makes the watch go, and 
the engine pull the lad?” And so he 


goes on looking and inquiring until he 
succeeds in making watches and engines 
He piles up his blocks in all 
sorts of ways to suit his fancy until he 


himself. 


wants to build a house, which he tries to 
draw a plan of on his slate, and which 
finally results in his being an architect 
and builder. 

All the letters are learned one by one, 
and the child thinks he has done great 
things to say all the letters without mak- 
ing a mistake; but a greater difficulty 
comes when he begins to put these let- 
ters together to make even short words 
of one syllable, and then compounded of 
many syllables; still, all this is mastered 
in time, and reading is a great pleasure. 
His first ideas are very simple, such as 
fire is hot, and wood and coal burn; and 
he wants to know why they burn, and 
what makes the heat, until in time he 
learns the philosophy and source of heat. 
He eats, and sees himself grow; he puts 
seeds into the soil, and in time they grow, 
and flowers and fruit come if planted un- 
der certain conditions, but planted in dry 
sand they do not grow. This leads to 
the inquiry why? and may result in a 
general knowledge of horticulture and 
agriculture. 

After a few years of looking, doing 
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things, asking questions, the boy begins 
to think for himself, and have ideas of 
his own, to understand complicated sub- 
jects, and so goes on into manhood, and 
becomes learned, and a teacher of philos- 
ophy, and has a character of his own. 

At first the child has no control over 
its body or mind, and gives unrestrained 
vent to its likes and dislikes, and will cry 
in prayer-time as quickly as at any other; 
but in long years of tried discipline and 
experience, after the boy or girl has 
reached manhood or womanhood, he or 
she learns to put a curb on temper, pas- 
sion, appetite, and selfishness. An infant 
is perfectly prodigal, and would destroy 
a hundred-dollar watch with as little 
concern, to find out what makes it tick, 
as it would a penny whistle. At first the 
boy wants and claims everything, and 
only slowly learns the difference between 
mine and thine, and the greater value ot 
one thing to another, and thus takes bet- 
ter care of that which he likes best; and 
not only saves but adds to, and by and 
by becomes economical and rich. So it 
is by a long process of observation, ex- 
perience, and 
wants, that he learns to use his various 
faculties, and gratify his different wants 
in a reasonable manner. 

At first the youth takes very limited 
views of things and subjects, and sees 
only one application of a simple princi- 
ple, but in process of time his ideas are 
more numerous and complicated, and 
sees more various applications of the 
principle. 

The child learns gradually to govern 
his temper, regulate his appetite and self- 
ishness; guide his love, and cultivate his 
intellectual and moral faculties; and his 
character is being formed as a whole, or 
in sections, in proportion as he controls 
and guides the different functions of his 
nature. Human development and_ the 
formation of character are slow at best; 
nor, with few exceptions, are they ver) 
perfect, stable, or reliable. Strong pow- 
ers of body or mind that are first called 
into action are at the foundation of the 
formation of character. As the functiqns 


increasing desires and 
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of the body have a powerful influence on 
the mind, so the different faculties have 
a still more powerful influence on each 
other. 

Physiognomy is of great service in in- 
dicating some points of character. A few 
illustrations will serve to explain. A 
large, straight nose, with a _ retreating 
chin and forehead, do not go with 
strength of constitution or originality of 
mind. A large mouth, with full lips, and 
wide-awake projecting eyes, indicate a 
talker. A brain set back and large be- 
hind the ears, and small in front and 
small in the coronal region, with a large 
projecting face, indicates a low, animal 
type of mind. A large neck and face, 
with coarse, heavy features, with a head 
smaller in proportion, indicate a mind 
averse to study, thought, improvement, 


reform, or benevolent enterprises, espec- | 


ially where personal sacrifices are re- 
A person with a predominance of 
the mental temperament and brain pow- 
er, with a high, upright, and coronal 
brain, will be given to study and general 
improvement. A person who is high 
in the crown, with a narrow, retreating 


quired. 


forehead, and a heavy base to the brain, 
and a large, stiff neck, will show the ele- 
A natural born phi- 
lanthropist will have the vital and mental 
temperaments, and a narrow, long, high 


ments of a tyrant. 


head, and especially a high forehead. | 
Such persons will also be disposed to | 


teach and help others. 
A person with a low, broad, short head, 
is anxious to accumulate property, and 


grasp. 


brow, indicate great powers of observa- 


tion, ind a strong desire to study nature | 


and «ience; and if the eyebrow is pro- 
jectiny there will be a capacity for math- 
ematics, art, and business. A _ person 
with full temples, and a high, broad fore- 
head, will be musical, ingenious, and giv- 
2n to scheming and contriving new 
nodes of doing things; and will be dis- 
posed to think, theorize, invent, combine 
principles, and try to account for every- 
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thing. A coarse, gross organization, 


with a wide head from ear to ear, will be 
more carnivorous than herbivorous. A 
narrow head, with the ears high, and a 
refined temperament, will be more herb- 
ivorous. A person with small, dark, deep- 
sunken eyes, with a vigorous, impulsive 
temperament, will give off condensed 
thought and feeling in short sentences 
and vigorous language. Projecting ears, 
standing out from the head, with a large 
orifice, and a fully developed speaking 
eye, indicate the power to recite verba- 
tim and repeat correctly. <A large back 
portion of the head, with a rather small, 
or small and narrow front portion, indi- 
cates local attachments, and a domestic, 
stationary state of mind. A small, short 
head behind the ears, and high in the 
crown, broad at the base, and narraw 
above, with a large lower part of the 
forehead, and a desire to travel and go 
all over the world, and come in contact 
with everything, go together. An irreg- 
ularly formed body, imperfectly formed 
features, and an uneven head, and a strik- 
ingly one-sided, peculiar, eccentric char- 
acter, go together. Thin skin, fine, bright 


| hair, small features and bones, bright 


blue or hazel eyes, betoken a tender, sus- 
ceptible, active, wide-awake, earnest, and 
intense state of mind, and a tender, deli- 
cate body. Thick skin, veins out of 
sight, coarse black wiry hair, rough harsh 
features, large face, bones, and joints, 


| and black eyes, indicate a slow, coarse, 
| blunt, low, rough state of mind—one dif- 
| ficult to cultivate. 
will only let go when death loosens his | 
A full eye and a long eyebrow, | 
and a prominent outer corner to the eye- | 


Such persons usually 
have a strong, tough, enduring constitu- 
tion, and are not very susceptible to 
great pleasure or pain, and their enjoy- 
ments will be physical rather than spirit- 
ual. One with a predominance of the 
digestive system will be easy, elastic, and 
graceful in motion, fond of pleasure and 
luxury; will have a pliable nature, and 
will show versatility of talent, character, 
tastes, expression, likes and dislikes, and 
will have longings for what he has not, 
will be always wanting more, and be very 
susceptible to excitement and alimentive 
pleasure 
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The phrenological organs in the base 
of the brain begin to manifest themselves 
first. Individuality, at the root of the 
nose, wants to see things. Eventuality, 
directly above it, wants to see things in 
action. Comparison, directly above that, 
wants to compare actions, Causality, on 
each side of Comparison, wants to know 
the cause of action. Form, Size, Weight, 
Color, Order, and Calculation, are de- 
lighted to see the things appropriate to 
their functions, and are properly arranged 
and adapted to each other, so as to please 
the eye and show proper fitness and ar- 
rangement. The faculties acting with 
Constructiveness, and other organs, make 
many useful and ornamental things, and 
bring system out of confusion. 
guage is one of the mediums by which 


Lan- 


the different faculties express themselves. 
The most active faculties talk the most. 
Ignorant and uneducated people use lan- 
guage and speak words that are in har- 
Anger 
and prejudice use strong, provoking lan- 


mony with their tone of mind. 


guage and words. Love uses soft, smooth, 
gentle words. Educated people use words 
appropriate to the ideas they wish to ex- 


press. Highly-organized and refined peo- 
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ple use refined and delicate language, so 
different from low, coarse, ignorant peo- 
ple, that the one can scarcely understand 
the other.  Spiritually-minded people 
talk about heavenly things, while world- 
At 
first short, simple words are used ; but as 
the mind becomes more developed, and 


ly-ininded people talk about moncy. 


the ideas are more complicated, coim- 
pound words of more meaning are used, 
Each faculty has a tone and quality of its 
own, and uses a language peculiar to its 
own nature: hence some are always tal\ 
ing about themselves, others talk about 
their talk their 
possessions and pleasures here, and oth- 


friends. Some about 
ers about those connected with a here- 
after. Large Language, a highly mental 
temperament, and little restraint, dispos- 
es a person to be a great talker, if social 
and ambitious. Large Language, with a 
dull, cold temperament, large Secretive- 
ness, Cautiousness, and Veneration, and 
small Self-esteem and Mirthfulness, are 
peculiar to a person of few words. Mo 1- 
esty keeps some from talking, while cour- 
age 
gree of language to talk. 

i. N. 


stimulates others with the same de- 
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TRAUMATIC INSANITY. 


T will serve our purpose to classify this 
form of insanity under the general 
term Dementia, and detine it as the result 
of injuries inflicted upon the brain by 
external violence. I[t is a common thing 


of 


which persons are said to have received 


to see, hear, and read accidents in 
severe lacerations, concussions, and frac- 
tures of the skull, when quantities of brain 
substance were spattered around ; heads 
laid open, brains exposed, and more or 
less of the pulpy mass is said to have 


oozed from the gaping wounds; and yet 


little or nothing is said about their effects | 


upon the individual. 

The current reports in the daily papers, 
and too often in our medical journals, 
read somewhat after the following man- 
ner: “We are pleased to note that Mr. 





So-and-So, who, it will be remembered, 
about ten weeks ago was so severely in- 
jured, having been thrown from his car- 
riage, and of the 


skull, losing a quantity of brain-sub- 


received a fracture 


7 P . ‘ A . , 
stance, is all right again; his mind is not 


repain- 


in the least impaired, and he has 
ed his usual vigor of intellect, and use- 
fulness.” Hlow absurd! This is contrary 
to all known laws, for there is a penalty 
attached to the violation of every physical 
or moral law. 

I desire to show the relation between 
the seat of an injury and the particula 
part of the brain injured, as manifesting 
the 
prove that the brain is not so obtund an 


various forms of insanity, and to 


organ as some would have us _ believe, 


but that it is a highly ingenious and com- 





TRAUMATIC INSANITY. 


plex affair, and that every part and parcel 
of it is essential to our individuality, and 
that it is susecptible to every shock or 
We 
might as well talk of slicing an inch or 


train brought to bear upon it, 
two off the end of our nose, and causing 
no disigurement or inconvenience, as to 
talk 
tissue and leaving no lasting and detri- 


about losing a quantity of brain- 


mental effect upon the individual. 


The mind invested with royalty is 


located functionally in the brain, and the | 


former is invariably affected where dis- 


It is 
well known that fressuve upon any part 
of the attended with 
more or less mental derangement; for 


ease or injury of the latter exists. 


cerebral mass is 
brains have been exposed, and conscious- 
ness has been suspended at pleasure, by 
mercly pressing upon the exposed sur- 
face with the finger. 

the which 
eases are reported in our medical jour- 


fo illustrate manner in 
nals, 1 quote the following. Fischer re- 
the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
(hirurgde (Bd, xviii.) an interesting case 
f an 


ports in 
accident which occurred during 
which 
the brain was transfixed by a ramrod 
without fatal result : 


the unloading of a carbine, by 


“After an opening 
had been made into the neck, the rod 
was driven backward through the skull 
by the strokes of a hammer, and taken 
out at the neck. 
that he 
right eye.” 
\nother the 
foregoing, is reported by Biglow in the 
Imerican Journal of the Medical Sciences 
for July, 1850. 


The patient recovered, 


except remained blind in the 


case, quite similar to 


A_ pointed crowbar was 


driven through a man’s head by the pre- | 


mature explosion of a blast. 
tient became delirious and comatose, but 
recovered, although with loss of vision 
in the cye of the injured side, and lived 
for twelve years."’ In both instances the 
men are said to have “ recovered,” with 
but the loss of an eye, while nothing is 
said about any abnormal 
mental condition, which in all probability 
existed. 


subsequent 


Dr. Proctor Thayer, Professor of Sur- 





“ The pa- | 
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gery in Cleveland (Ohio) Medical College, 
during the fall of 1877 reported a case of 
insanity of long standing, upon whom he 
operated, and restored the maniac to his 
The man had 
been a maniac for sixteen years, caused 
by a severe blow upon the forehead. Not 
the least guidance could be obtained by 
the contour of the skull—no depression, 
elevation, or mark of any kind was dis- 
cernible to indicate the spot for the pro- 


former mental soundness. 


posed operation. ‘“ The trephine was 
applied at the prominence of the frontal 


bone,” this being the point at which the 


| maniac occasionally put his hand as if he 


suffered there ; this point coincided also 
with his wife's statement as to its being 
the seat of the injury. In this case we 
had no loss of brain-tissue, but a simple 
compression, which darkened the reason 
and allowed the other faculties of the 
brain full sway, and uncontrolled by in- 
tellectuality. 

About a year ago the following subject 
came under my observation, and consider- 
ing the case of much import, I took a cast 
of his forehead and caused engravings to 
be made to show the true condition of the 
depression : 

Mr. ——, a German, was born in the 
Province of Saxony, in 1844. During the 
year 1877 he was employed as a miner in 
the coal region of Westphalia, near the 
great Krupp iron works. While employ- 
ed at “ bearing in,” a large mass of coal 


‘yave way and crushed the unfortunate 


victim under its weight, inflicting several 
severe wounds and crushing his forehead 
in, as illustrated by the accompanying 
figures, Numbers 1 and 2. 

He was taken to a hospital and laid 
there insensible for three weeks, and re- 
mained under treatment for three months. 
Forsome unknown reason the depressed 
portion of the skull was never raised, but 
allowed to remain in its deformed condi- 
tion. It is solid and can not now be over- 
come. He is a man of family, and while 
in our city was employed asa laborer ina 
large tannery. The depression is quite 
large, extending from the outer edge of 
the frontal eminence upon the left side to 
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a point corresponding with the centre of 
the frontal eminence of the right side, 
and from the nasal eminence tothe roots 


XN 


Ww 
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tion, but is restless and unsettled, scarcely 
sitting for a moment while others are 
talking. Upon one occasion he was 
ordered to clear away a quantity of ashes 
from under some boilers. Everything 
about the furnace and boilers was hot, 


| and instead of using common discretion, 
and proceeding slowly and cautiously, he 


opened the door of the ash-pit, and made 
a plunge into the hot chamber, but came 
out in double-quick time, almost suffoca- 
ted from the heat, gas, and dirt. 


The marked contrast between Dr. 


| Thayer’s case and the one herein illus- 


trated can not but elicit investigation: 
no trace of the injury in the one, and the 


| deep frontal depression, causing a de- 
| formity in the other; the complete in- 
| sanity of the former, and the passive 


| mental weakness in the latter, while the 
| location of the injuries in both men is 


of the hair, which is a distance of about | 
two and a half inches. The depression is 
most marked upon the right side of the 
median line, and as a whole it will admit 
the rounded surface of half an ordinary 
sized pear. In disposition the German | 
is a good sort of a fellow, pleasant, jovial, 
and a hard-working man; very obedient 
to his employers, but when ordered to do 
anything he becomes restless and excited 
from a desire to do it immediately, often 
running to their bidding. He exercises, 
very little discretion or reason in what- 
ever he does. He is something like a 
piece of machinery which, just as soon 
as steam is applied, moves without any 
knowledge of cause and effect. He can 
not argue upon any topic, but takes 
everything as a matter of fact. Being 
asked why he did not learn to talk Eng- 
lish, he pointed, in reply, to the depres- 
sion in his forehead, and said, “ J/e can 
net.” He spoke of his forehead hurting 
him, and said it made him forgetful, and 
claimed that he could read and write be- 
fore the accident, but since he has for- 
gotten all, except that he can still write 
his own name in the German language. 
He takes no delight in ordinary conversa- 


very similar. 

William McCready, by occupation a 
“carder and fuller,” and in winter a 
school-teacher, was a man of average size, 
fine physique, and of more than ordinary 
mental powers. No insanity is traceable in 
his family on either the paternal or mater- 
nal side. In 1856, when forty-two years 


of age, he was thrown from his horse and 
kicked by the animal on the head, sus- 
taining what was supposed to be a slight 
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fracture of the skull, about midway be- 
tween the superior portion of the tem- 
poral ridge and the termination of the 
coronal suture, on the right side of the 
head; or, in other words, at a point just 
above and a little back of the right tem- 
ple. The skull was not trephined, nor 
was an examination made by the attend- 
ing surgeon to determine the full extent 
of the injury. The man made what 
might be termed a prompt recovery, ex- 


cept the mental unsoundness which re- | 
sulted as a sequence to the traumatism, | 


which remained until his death, 


which occurred about five years ago. 


and 


was less or more erratic, with occasional 
emotional and poetical manifestations. 
Although previous to the injury he was 
never known to have written a stanza of 
verse, yet this became a mania with him, 
most of his effusions, however, being light 
and trashy, or parodies on other poems. 
He was the reputed author of one or two 
of considerable merit, however, which 
gave evidence of mental power. 


Before the accident he was a quiet, re- | 


served man, but ever afterward he had a 
great disposition to talk, and his con- 
versation was generally rambling and 


disconnected. His mental aberration was | 
often marked by paroxysms of brilliancy, | 


usually preceded by periods of great for- 
getfulness. He was known to drive eight 


niles to camp-meeting, forget his horse | 


and buggy, and walk home. He became 
the companion of children, and at their 


request would sometimes deliver an ad- | 
dress to a crowd of them on the road- | 


side or at a street corner. 
Another feature of his insanity was the 


increased activity of his mathematical | 
Hie could solve any arith- | 


faculties, 
metical problem given him, and main- 
tained his wonted business integrity, be- 
ing considered by his neighbors strict- 
ly honest and trustworthy, although 
somewhat reckless with his own affairs, 
and seeming to attach but little value to 
worldly goods. 

A friend of mine some seventeen years 








ago, while passing through a dark corner 
in our rolling-mills, was pounced upon 
by a coward, who felled him to the 
ground by the strokes of a club, inflict- 
ing a wound two inches in length, and 
fracturing the external plate of the skull 
(so diagnosticated by a leading physician 
of our city) at a point corresponding 
with the union of the frontal and parietal 
bones, about an inch to the right of the 
sagittal suture. He subsequently com- 
plained of a cold spot and a peculiar 
dull feeling at the seat of injury. “It 
feels to me as though there was a chunk 


| of lead in my head where that fellow 
During the twenty-three years of his | 
life from the date of the injury, his mind | 


struck me,” is about the way he expressed 
himself when mention was made of the 
injury. He died rather suddenly a year 
and a half afterward, from a convulsive 
seizure, and I am led to believe that the 
convulsive action was primarily due to 
the effects of the traumatism. He was 
a young man, gifted with talent, and was 
free from all habits of dissipation; and 
being intimately acquainted with his per- 
sonal history, I am quite satisfied that 
there were no other causes, either cen- 
tric or eccentric, of his death besides the 
brutal attack related. 


G. E, POTTER, M.D. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


CARLYLE ON WEBSTER.—The stolid 
Scotsman met the great Massachusetts 
statesman in 1839 when the latter was in 
England, and this is the note he entered 


| on his memoranda: 


“] will warrant him one of the stiffest 
logic buffers and parliamentary athletes 
anywhere to be met with in our world at 
present—a grim, tall, broad-bottomed, 
yellow-skinned man, with brows like 
precipitous cliffs, and huge, black, dull, 
wearied yet unweariable-looking eyes 


| under them, amorphous projecting nose, 
| and the angriest shut nostrils I have any- 


where seen. A droop on the sides of the 
upper-lip is quite mastiff-like — magnifi- 
cent to look upon, it is so quiet withal. 


| I guess I should like ill to be that man’s 
| nigger.” 























THE AMERICAN CLIMATOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


——- remarks in the address of the 
“/ President, Dr. A. L. Loomis, at the 
June meeting of this recently established 
association, may be of interest to the 
readers of the JOURNAL, especially to 
those who may be afflicted with pulmo- 


nary consumption. Speaking of health 


resorts in this country and in Europe, | 


Dr. Loomis said the medical profession 
at large on the continent are far better 
informed regarding the differences in 
climate, and the composition and effects 
of the different mineral springs in Europe, 
than American physicians are of those in 
our own country. From a careful study 
of the subject he was convinced that 
neither in climate nor in mineral waters 
are they superior to us, but in their more 

system of employing these 
It was hoped that this society, 


thorough 
agents, 


through properly organized committecs | 
(which were appointed later in the ses- | 


sion), will determine the real merits of 
the various health resorts which claim 
patronage. He then spoke of a plan, 
adopted at Saranac Lake, in the Adiron- 
dacks, to enable the sick with moderate 
means to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of health resorts. At the place 
mentioned a number of cottages were 
erected, and the expense of living at 
present was five dollars a week. There 
was an examining and consulting phy- 
sician, a local physician with an assistant, 
who gave their services free. The patients 


were encouraged to live out of doors, 


| to cultivate flowers, etc. In his opinion 
| the advantages of the Adirondack re. 
| gions for consumptives were due largely 
| to excellent drainage, the soil 
sandy, and the consequent purity of air 
and freedom from morbific germs. 

Dr. Loomis attached particular import- 
ance to efficient drainage at health re- 
sorts. A clay soil was always damp be- 
cause it interfered with drainage, and 
thereby rendered the atmosphere un- 
wholesome for the consumptive. Speak- 
ing of the causation of phthisis, he said 
he was confident that a non-specific infil- 
tration of the lung precedes tubercular 
invasion and furnishes suitable soil for 
the development of tubercle, as well as 
for the growth and multiplication of 
tubercle bacilli when they are present. 
The therapeutical indications are best 
reached by good hygiene, good food, a 
suitable climate, and those medicinal 
agents which promote and maintain that 
normal performance of digestive and as- 
similative processes essential to healthy 
nutrition. The most important of these 
is suitable climate, which acts in two 
ways in arresting the phthisical process ; 
first, by its invigorating effects on the 
general system and its power of improv- 
ing defective nutrition; and, second, by 
its local effects in preventing diseased 
processes in the lungs, and in arresting 
such processes after they are developed. 
Continuing to speak of climate, Dr. 
Loomis showed the necessity of porosity 


being 
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of soil to free drainage and dryness of 
atmosphere, and that where the soil 
did not favor drainage there was an un- 
wholesome dampness for the phthisical 
although the annual rainfall might be 


the minimum. The advantages of alti- | 
tude, of evergreens, of sunshine, etc., | 


were pointed out. We should never 
send patients in the advanced stage of 
phthisis, if the disease is in active prog- 
ress, far from home to seek health. 
During the course of the meeting other 
members expressed an opinion that thor- 
ough and quick drainage was an import- 
ant element in the climate suitable to the 
phthisical; and that dryness of the at- 
mosphere as shown by the observations 
of the Signal Service Bureau, or altitude, 
were not the all-important factors was 
evident from the statistics of the English 
army and navy. Both the army and navy 
were composed of picked men, yet the 
army showed a much higher mortality 
from phthisis than did the navy, the only 
essential difference of condition being 
that the one class of men were most of 
the time on land and the other on water. 
It is true two gentlemen expressed the 
opinion that dryness, altitude, and equa- 
bility of temperature were the chief 
elements of a climate suitable for the 
consumptive, but the other members were 
unwilling to accept this test. One phy- 
sician exhibited the working of an ap- 
paratus for the treatment of consumptives 
which he said had, in a large number of 
cases, given excellent results. The pa- 


| tient was made to sit in a box and breathe 
| through a tube connected with the outer 
atmosphere. By creating a partial vacuum 
in the box the atmospheric pressure on 
the chest was lessened, and the air enter- 
ing the tube through which the patient 
breathed consequently penetrated more 
deeply into the air cells. It was thought 
advantage might be gained by medicat- 
ing the inhaled air. A farther trial of the 
apparatus would show whether or not it 
was really advantageous, or might give 
rise to dangers, as pulmonary hemorrhage. 
In the opinion of the writer the advan- 
tages of this machine, without any of its 
disadvantages or the expense attending 
its use, could be gained by a series of 
gymnastic exercises at one’s home. By 
swinging the arms above one’s head the 
thoracic cavity is enlarged, and one can 
easily take a deep inspiration which the 
act itself tends to induce, and as the arms 
are again brought down to the side of 
the body complete expiration ensues. By 
repeating this procedure several times, 
especially when the clothes are removed 
on going to bed, and by making a series 
of rapid movements with the arms and 
throwing the body into various contor- 
tions, the muscles of respiration and of 
the body in general will be strengthened 
Passive congestion in the viscera which 
tends to take place during a sedentary 
life will be overcome, and the general 
health, and especially the breathing ca- 
pacity, will be improved. 
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A SYMMETRICAL OLD AGE. 


oo foundation for a happy old age 
is a well-spent youth. This much 
quoted proverb is confirmed by the ob- 


servations of science. Dr. G. H. Hum- 
phrey lately discussed the tissue changes 
incidental to old age in the British Ved- 
ical Fournal, and among the conclusions 
warranted by his own experience, he 
States : 

“It may be said, indeed, that at all 
periods of life the healthy and well work- 


ing, and especially the enduring, quality 
| of the body, depends upon a good adjust- 
| ment, a good balance, of the several parts 
| and it is upon the well-ordered, propor- 
| tionately or developmentally regulated, 
| decline in the several organs, that the 
stages which succeed to maturity are 
safely passed, and that crown of physical 
glory—a healthy old age—is attained. 
“A time comes at length when, in the 
course of the descending developmental 
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processes, the several components of the 
machine slowly and much, though equal- 
ly, weakened, fail to answer one another's 
call, which is also weakened when the 
nervous, the circulatory, and the respira- 
tory organs have not force enough to keep 
one another going ; then the wheels stop 
rather than are stopped, and a develop- 
mental or physiological death terminates 
the developmental or physiological decay. 
The old man who had gone to bed, ap- 
parently much as usual, is found dead in 
the morning, as though life’s engine had 
been unable to repair itself in sleep suffi- 
ciently to bear the withdrawal of the 
stimulus of wakefulness. Or some ex- 
ertion may be followed by too great ex- 
haustion. Dr. Willis, the attendant upon 
King George III., at the age of go, aftera 
walk of four miles to see a friend, sat 
down in his chair and went to sleep, or 
was thought to be asleep, but he did not 
wake again. Or some slight, unusual, 
scarcely noticed excitement may have the 
same result. A cattle-dealer, aged 98, 
who attended Norwich Cattle Market on 
a Saturday in December of last year, soon 
after talking and laughing somewhat 
heartily with a few friends on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, was found to be dead. Or 
a slight indisposition, further lowering 
the status and force of some organ, fatal- 
ly disturbs the feebly maintained equili- 
brium. A lady, aged 94, attended the 
early service at church, to which she 
walked a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
to and fro, caught a slight cold, and died 
in the night. 

“ How much may those who pass gently 
into this natural or physiological death 


be envied by the many sufferers under | 


the protracted and painful pathological 
processes which too often induce a pre- 
mature extinction of life! The most dis- 
tressing part of medical duty is the being 
called upon to witness, with the inability 
to arrest, the onward course of disease ; 
such, for instance, as that of a slowly but 
surely growing cancer, boring its way into 


the strong and sturdily resisting frame ; | 


and the great hope and aim of medical 


study is to prevent such fatal interfer- | 
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ences with the developmental processes, 
and to enable these processes to work 
out in their own uninterrupted way 
the quiet, easy, gradual method of disso- 
lution. ' 

“ The first requisite for longevity must 
clearly be an inherent or inborn quality 
of endurance, of steady persistent nutri- 
tive force, which includes reparative force 
and resistance to disturbing agencies, and 
a good proportion or balance between 
the several organs. Each organ must be 
sound in itself, and its strength must 
have a due relation to the strength of the 
other organs. If the heart and the diges- 
tive system be disproportionately strong, 
they will overload and oppress the other 
organs, one of which will soon give way ; 
and as the strength of the human body, 
like that of a chain, is to be measured by 
its weakest link, one disproportionately 
feeble organ endangers or destroys the 
whole. The second requisite is freedom 
from exposure to the various casualties, 
indiscretions, and other causes of disease 
to which illness and early death are so 
much due. Now, in both these—notably 
in the second—woman has the advantage 
over man, and she consequently attains 
to greater age. In the report of tle 
Registrar-General for 1873, eighty-nine 
persons were returned as dying at or over 
the age of 100. Of these ten only were 
males; and the superiority of female life 
is well known by insurance offices to ex- 
ist, notwithstanding the higher rate of 
mortality that has been observed during 
the child-bearing period, and which there 
is reason to think is now slowly disap- 
pearing. That this superiority is not 
entirely due to the comparative freedom 
from exposures and to the great temper- 
ance in the women, but is partly a result 
of a stronger or more enduring inherent 
vitality, is shown by the fact that, even in 
the first year of life, when the conditions 
and exposures of male and female infants 
are the same, the mortality of girls is less 
than that of boys. A somewhat larger 
number of boys are born, but they are 
more difficult to rear; so that the female: 
soon gain the numerical lead, and main- 


' 
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tain it with almost steadily increasing 
ratio to the end. 

“This superiority may be to some ex- 
tent associated with the less wear and tear 
in the smaller machinery of the woman’s | 
frame as compared with that of a man; 
and one might expect that the small 
persons in both sexes would live long- 
er than those of greater stature. This, 
however, scarcely seems to be the case. 
We find from our returns that the aver- 
age height of the woman above 8o is | 
about § ft. 3 in., which, allowing an inch 
for the shortening incidental to age, | 
makes it to fall little, if at all, short of 
the average middle-age stature. The 
men, also, we find to be 5 ft. 6 in., which, 
making a corresponding allowance, gives | 
them a good average height. It may also 


be observed, which we should not have | 


expected, that the rate both of the pulse 
and of the respiration is quicker in the 
longer-lived sex. The average pulse in the 
women over 80 is 78 to 79,while that in the 
men is 73; and the respiration in the wom- 
en is 22, while that in the men is 18 to 19. 

“Tt is a point of interest, in connection 
with the inborn, or hereditary quaiity, 


AMATEUR 


A” English paper discusses the dispo- 
‘ * sition of many people of the “ goody- | 
goody” sort to practice medicine gratuit- 
ously and without a diploma, in the fol- | 


lowing semi-humorous style. The state- | 
ments apply about as well to American 
as to English society : 

“The well-known story of the cabman 
who nearly killed himself by swallowing | 
some sort of black draught which had | 
been left in his vehicle, and which he | 
thought might do him as much good as | 
the ‘party it was meant for,’ is by no 
means an exaggerated illustration of the 
ludicrous readiness with which the more 
ignorant of our population will take any- 
thing in the nature of physic if they are | 
in the slightest degree indisposed. To 
#0 to the chemist for medicine, however, 
is an expensive proceeding for them, and 
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that phthisis is reported te have appeared 
in some of the immediate relatives— 
father, mother, brothers, or sisters—of 82 
of the 500 aged persons, in 51 of the rela- 
tions of the 250 females, and in 31 of those 
of the 250 males. In the reports of some 
of these it is stated to have occurred in 
several members of the family; and, in a 
few instances, the disease was manifested 
in both father and mother. It is evident, 


therefore, that the delicacy, or peculiarity, 


whatever it may be, of constitution, which 
is associated with the tendency to the de- 
velopment of tubercle, is not only not 
incompatible with longevity, but is not 
infrequently associated with it. 

“ The greater proportion of those who 
have reached old age are reported to be 
of long-lived families, to have enjoyed 
good health throughout their lives, to 
have had good appetites and good diges- 
tion, requiring little or no medicine, to 
have been moderate or small eaters, to 
have taken little alcohol, and commonly 
not much meat; they have been good 
sleepers; and they show no traces of 
gouty or rheumatic affections in the joints 
of the hands.” 


DOCTORS. 


when they need doctoring, therefore, they 
do not often doctor themselves, but they 
go to the hospital. People a little above 
them in their station ot life are able to 
buy their own medicines, and find it 


| cheaper to do so than to waste their time 


at the hospital or to go to the private 
practitioner; and if constant practice in 
drugging and dosing would make physi- 
cians, probably a good half of the popu- 
lation might be entitled to the ‘M. D.’ 
“If this should appear to be a some- 
what exaggerated view to take, let one 
indisputable fact be pondered over. Last 
year the duty paid in this country on pat- 


}ent medicines amounted to {£150,00c 


(about $720,000, which is very much ex- 
ceeded in America). If we reckon the 
selling value of the medicine at about 
eight times this, we have for this one 
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class of medicine alone a total of nearly 
a million and a quarter pounds sterling — 
all of it spent in amateur doctoring. 

“Tt is curious, when one comes to think 


of it, that people should be so exceedingly | 
ready to set about the remedy of anything 
amiss in the system of either themselves | 


or those about them. If a man’s kitchen 
clock wheezes and whirrs a little, and 
presently begins to betray a difficulty in 


he does not know what isthe matter with 


the thing, and will have the clock-maker | 
If his watch | 


ordered in to attend to it. 
gets a little slow, and does not seem to 


even run the risk of touching it here and 
there with a little sweet oil. If his piano 
gets out of tune in only a note or two, he 
does not dream of investing three and 
sixpence in a tuning hammer and put it in 
order himself. He does not understand 
the business, he will tell you, and might 
do more harm than good. But if his own 
internal mechanism begins to wheeze a 
little, and to show symptoms of running 
down—if he himself feels somehow a little 
out of tune, it is very likely indeed that he 
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| gist. 


| tions as he is for his own. 
be amenable to the regulator, he will not 
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about it, and will forthwith resort to the 
family medicine chest or the nearest drug- 
It may be argued that he probably 
knows more of his own interior than he 
does of the inside of a clock or a watch. 
On the other hand, he may have been 
studying his own constitution for thirty, 
forty, or fifty years. Every man, it has 
been said, is a fool or physician at forty, 


| and there is just enough truth in the say- 
getting along, he will admit at once that | 


ing to make it plausible. 

“ But then the remarkable thing is that 
the amateur doctor is usually just as ready 
to prescribe for other people’s constitu- 
Give him ever 
so slight a hint of your symptoms, and he 
will at once prescribe for you. He knows, 
of course, that your mechanism is ten 
thousand times more intricate and deli- 
cate than that of any clock or watch, and 
it might occur to him, one would think, 
that in so intricate a machine, similar 
symptoms might possibly arise from very 
different causes. Nothing of the sort oc- 
curs, however. ‘ Pains in your chest, eh ? 
Ah, indigestion, my dear fellow. I used 
to have that sort of thing terribly. Try 
a box of Quackle’s pills. The finest thing 


will be quite confident that he knows all | in the world for indigestion.’” 


“+ 


en 


A REMEDY FOR A FELON. 


« ( “URES” for whitlow, or felon, are as | 


common as “cures” for cancer, 
and we are always inclined to smile at 
the easy credulity of the periodicals that 


give them space in their columns. Lately | 


we have met with the following, alleged 
to be the statement of a physician named 
C. C. Gratiot, in several of our medical 
and other exchanges, and as it is of a 
character that is simple enough for any 
one to try who may be suffering from 
this painful form of periostitis we pub- 
lish it : 

“One day in July, 1883, after returning 
from a call in the country, I found a gen- 
tleman waiting in my office to consult 
me about a felon, that was giving him 
great pain, upon the index finger of the 
left hand. While waiting for me he had 


picked up one of my medical journals, 
and read an article entitled ‘ How to Cure 
a Felon.’ My patient asked me to try it 
on him. I advised him to let me make 
a free incision down to the bone, believ- 
ing it the only course to pursue that 
amounted to anything in the treatment 
of paronychia. As he was a little timid 
and insisted on my trying the other plan, 
I consented. The mode of treatment is 
this, and I quote the writer’s own words : 
‘Take common salt, roasted on a hot 
stove until all the chlorine gas is thrown 
off, or it is as dry as you can make it. 
To a teaspoonful, and a'so a teaspoonful 
of pulverized Castile soap, add a tea- 


| spoonful of Venice turpentine ; mix them 


well into a poultice and apply to the 
felon. If you have ten felons at once 
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make as many poultices. Renew this 
poultice twice a day. In four or five days 
your felon will, if not opened before your 
poultice is first put on, present a hole 
down to the bone, where the pent-up 
matter was before your poultice brought 
it out. If the felon has been cut open or 
opened itself, or is about to take off the 
finger to the first joint, no matter, put 
on your poultice ; it will stop right there, 
and in time your finger will get well even 
if one of the first bones is gone. Of 
course it will not restore the lost bone, 
but it will get well soon.’ 

“So far as my faith went in the treat- 
ment of a felon in that way, I never 
would have tried it. My patient came 
back to me in four days, with pain and 
throbbing all gone, and with no tender- 
ness or swelling. Upon removing the 
poultice there was a round hole down to 
the bone, discharging a bloody, thick 
pus, such as I have sometimes seen come 


| from acute ulcers. He stated that afte: 
the first application of the poultice, about 
eight hours after he left my office, he 
suffered no more pain; in three days 
more he was almost entirely well. This 
induced me to determine to try it on 
other felons that I might be called upon 
to treat; and from July until the middle 
of October a great many felons occurred 
among the farmers, caused by the fre- 
quent handling of pitchforks in making 
hay, and in stacking and threshing grain. 
Suffice to say I tried it on seven cases of 
felon, and it never once failed me. It is 
simple in preparation, and the soap and 
salt are always at hand, which with a few 
cents’ worth of Venice turpentine will 
make many poultices. The cases in 
which I used it got well more rapidly 
and suffered less pain, and the finger re- 
gained its normal condition more quick- 
ly, than after incision or any mode of 
treatment I had ever previously adopted.” 








A SUMMER IDYL. 


EVE, 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear, 

To-morrow will be the happiest day of all this very 
year. 

To-morrow will be the happiest, the maddest, mer- 
riest day, 

lor I am going on the excursion, no matter what 
they say. 

I must wear my new kid slippers, and my charming 
white lawn dress, 

And every one who sees me will admire my love- 
liness. 

They'll weave a garland fair for me, they'll weave 
a garland sweet, 

And I'll be crowned the queen, mamma, my face 
is hard to beat. 


MORN. 


Prepare the mustard plaster, ma, the water-batl: 
likewise, 

For chill the wind blows, though the sun is shining 
in the skies ; 

And in this dress so very thin, no shawl about me 
rolled, 

I know that while the sport goes on, I'll catch my 
death of cold. 

My new kid slippers too are thin, and yet they look 
too sweet ; 

And dancing in the long damp grass, I know I'll 
wet my feet. 

But I’m going on the excursion, mother, as well as 
Sue Magee, 

And when you see me home at night I'll have the 

H. Ss. D. (Adaptec) 





RECORDS IN ANTHROPOMETRY. 


A T the International Health Exhi- 


4 % bition an extensive system of meas- | 


urements was put into operation under 


the direction of Dr. Galton, with com- | 


parative results that are exceedingly in- 
teresting to physiologists from many 


| points of view. There were a variety of 
special instruments in use for testing 
| keenness of sight, the color sense, hear- 
ing, breathing power, strength of pull 
and squeeze, swiftness of blow, span of 
arms, height standing and sitting, anc 
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weight. All these measurements were 
taken during a stay of twenty minutes in 
the laboratory, and occupied the attend- 
ant but seven minutes. Among the re- 
sults attained it was shown that of 850 
persons 40 per cent. only had both eyes 
equally effective, while the remainder had 
notable differences of the two eyes— 
sometimes the right, sometimes the left, 


being the stronger. The highest audible | 


note was measured by five whistles, set 
to make 10,000, 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, and 


50,000 vibrations per second respectively. | 


Of 317 males between 40 and 50 years of 
age, all heard the first, while only 4 per 
cent. heardthe last. In this, and in every 
other particular record, the male sex was 
proved superior to the female, though the 
extent of the difference was very variable. 

One of the particulars in which the 
females showed most unfavorably was 
breathing capacity. This increases in 


youth, becomes stationary between 20 | 


and 30 or a little later, and then declines. 
Up to the age of 20 the breathing ca- 


pacity of the two sexes is about equal, | 


but at that age that of the males becomes 


MURDER AND SUICIDE 
VERY sinister study is offered to the 


moralist by a table which hangs be- | 


side those of the United States census, 
showing by means of colored parallelo- 


grams the positive and relative degrees | 


of homicide and suicide in different parts 
of the country. In the eastern section 
suicide in general appears to be about 
six times as frequent as murder. 


tion of the latter, and about two-thirds 
less of the former. The South presents 
a broad field of homicide, nearly twice as 


large as that of all the rest of the coun- | 


try, with a very narrow strip of self-de- 
struction. In New York and New Jersey 


suicide is as about three to one of mur- | 


der; in Pennsylvania about two to one; 
in Delaware and Maryland just the re- 
verse of these, murder exceeding suicide 
by one-third and one-half. Homicide in 


In the | 
western there is a rather larger propor- | 


half as great again as that of the females, 
and this ratio is maintained in after life. 
It would’ be interesting to know how 
much of this great difference is really 
attributable to sex, and how much to the 
kind of life led by most women. An un- 
expected result was that there is no close 
relation between the breathing capacity 
and the strength of the pull or squeeze. 
Out of 1,657 adult women, the strongest 
could exert a squeeze about equal to 
that of an average man, viz.: eighty-six 
pounds. In strength of pull, when the 
results were reduced to percentages, it 
was found that the 7 per cent. of the fe- 
males who were strongest, were stronger 
than the 7 per cent. of the males who 
were weakest. In men, for all statures 
up to six feet, the relation between the 
height sitting and the height standing 
was as 54 is to 100; but in women an in- 
crease in stature is accompanied by a dis- 
proportionate increase in the length of 
the legs. The measurements were made 
upon 9,337 persons, of whom 4,726 were 
adult males. Some of the results have 
not as yet been fully discussed. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 


the District of Columbia is appalling, 
compared with its population; there ap- 
pears to be little disposition to fe/o de se. 
In Virginia the suicide is about a quarter 
of the homicide; in West Virginia the 
two crimes are nearly equal, suicide pre- 
ponderating slightly. In the Carolinas 
| murder is to suicide as three to one. In 
Texas the area of murder is something 
awful, unless one can pitch one’s mood to 
the key of De Quincey’s famous essay ; it 
is ten times as great as suicide. In Ne- 
vada the proportion of the latter is about 
one-fifth of the former. In California 
there is a vast amount of both, suicide 
preponderating ; can it be because of 
homesick Chinese ? With regard to mur- 
der, the distribution is not difficult to un- 
derstand, but it seems impossible to get 
| at any general laws respecting suicide. 

The proportion of female suicides (indi- 
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cated by a delicate pink tint) varies very 
much in the different States, but general- 
ly falls far short of the male suicides. In 
Delaware, the District, and Oregon, there 
are few or no female suicides ; in Minne- 
sota and North Carolina, the number 
nearly equals that of the other sex; in 
South Carolina, it is considerably in ex- 
cess; in Florida, it is very small. 


“-- 


OATMEAL CAKES.—We are very fond 
of oatmeal prepared in any good form for 
breakfast, and take the following recipe 
from the Rural Cyclopedia, published at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, for making oat- 
meal cakes. Well made we know they 
are delicious : 

“As much meal as will make a sheet 
twenty-four or thirty inches in diameter 
and one-eighth of an inch in thickness, is 
put into a wooden basin, with a sufficiency 
of water for working the meal into a light 
paste. The meal and water are mixed by 
the fingers of the right hand, while the 
basin is turned constantly around by the 
left hand, till the paste is made ; the paste 
is then turned out on a clean board or 





table, and alternately kneaded with the 
knuckles of both hands, sprinkled with 
meal, gathered up, kneaded and sprinkled, 
and kneaded again and again, till it be- 
comes a well-kneaded and homogeneous 
dough; the dough is then flattened out 
with the knuckles into a circular cake 
of half an inch or less in thickness, and 
immediately afterward distended with a 
roller into a sheet of about one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness; and the sheet is 
then pared round the edges and cut into 
three or four parts from the centre with 
a knife. The parts of the cut sheet of 
dough are fired or half baked, first on the 
one side and then on the other, upon a 
thin circular plate of iron, called a grid- 
dle or girdle; and then they are toasted 
or whole-baked by being placed on their 
edge on a toaster close before the fire, 
with first the one side and then the other 
exposed to the heat. Some butter is 
sometimes mixed with the paste, to ren- 
der the cakes ‘fresh’ and highly relish- 
able, and occasionally a few caraway seeds 
are also added, but in the estimation ol 
racy, unsophisticated oatmeal cake eat- 
ers all such admixtures are an abomina- 
tion.” 





HE WANTED TO “TAPER OFF.” 


CLERGYMAN called upon a well- 
known physician, one day, and said: 

“ Doctor, 1 wish to consult you about my 
health; I am afflicted with very uncom- 
fortable symptoms; my hands tremble 
and shake, my eyelids twitch and quiver, 
and my lips are without sensation, as if 
they were numb. Isn’t it a serious mat- 
ter? Am I not in danger of paralysis?” 

“It is, indeed, a serious matter,” re- 
plied the physician, who knew his patient, 
“but you can be cured entirely if you 
will follow my advice ; but I am afraid 
you will not be willing to take my pre- 
scription.” 

“I certainly will, doctor; try me; what 
is it?” 

“It is simply to give up the use of to- 
bacco entirely and forever. That is the 
whole cause of your trouble.” 





“Aren’t you rather hard on me, doc- 
tor? I own up, I both chew and smoke 
when I am digging out a sermon, and I 
need to. I couldn’t write well without it. 
If I should give it up my people would 
see the difference at once.” 

“Excuse me, but do you really mean 
to say that you, a minister called of God 
to preach the way of salvation to lost 
sinners, must depend upon a filthy weed 
for vour inspiration? What kind of a 
call is that?” 

“I will give up tobacco if I must, doc- 
tor, but you will allow me to taper off 
gradually, won't you? I am afraid it will 
injure my health to give it up all at once.” 

“« Taper off!’ it would soon be tapering 
on, again. I never knew of a man who 


turned from a wrong way to a right way 
: too quickly. 


My dear sir, if I were a re- 
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pentant horse-thief and had come to you | using tobacco, but I will wait till I go to 


for spiritual help, would you tell me | 
might ‘taper off’ and stop stealing horses, 
and only steal pigs and chickens and 
smaller things, until finally I should re- 
form altogether? No, you would not 


preach any such nonsense, You would 


tell me to leave off stealing entirely, once 


for all.” 
“Tf, after I had given it up for a weck 
or two, a terrible hankering and craving 


should come over me, what could I do? 
“Go down on your knees, and pray for 
Divine help until you get it.” 
“Well, doctor, I think I 
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The Exploration of Hudson Bay. 
—In the month of February last a report was 
laid before the Parliament of Canada detail- 
ing the results of an expedition dispatched by 
the Government of that country particularly 
for the purpose of inquiring into the naviga- 
bility of Hudson Strait and Bay, and, at the 
same time, of gathering information concern- 
ing the resources of that region, and its avail- 
ability as a field for settled habitation. This 
report represents the first properly organized 
attempt that has ever been made to pierce 
the secrets of Hudson Bay for the public 
benefit. 

[tis at first blush not easy to understand why 
this mighty expanse of water, occupying the 
peculiarly important position that it does, 
should remain for so many generations com- 
paratively unexplored and wholly unutilized, 
except as a hunting-ground for a few New 
Bedford whalers, or a medium of easy com- 
munication between some half-dozen scat- 
tered factories of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Although called a bay, it is really an inland 
sea, 1,000 miles in length by 600 in width, 


must stop 


having thus an area of about 500,000 square | 


miles, or quite half that of the Mediterranean. 
It drains an expanse of country spreading out 
more than 2,000 miles from east to west, 
and 1,500 from north to south, or an area of 
3,000,000 square miles, Into its majestic 
waters pour feeders which take their rise in 
the Rocky Mountains on the west, and in 
Labrador on the east, while southward it 
Stretches out its river-roots away below the 
49th parallel until they tap the same lake- 
source which sends a stream into the Gulf 
of Mexico, Despite its distance northward, 
its blue waves are never bound by icy fetters, 
and its broad gateway to the Atlantic is cer- 
tainly navigable four months out of the year, 
and possibly all the year round to properly 
equipped steamships. Its depths abound in 
finny wealth, from the mammoth whale to the 
tiny caplin, Its shores are serrated by nu- 


the Adirondacks in the summer, I can 
attend to it better then than now,” 
“Like Felix, you would put off thi: 
important matter till ‘a more convenient 
season.’ IT warn you, sir, that you can 
not trifle with your health in this way 


without serious consequences. It must 


| be attended to immediately or I can not 


answer for the result.” 

The patient finally concluded to follow 
the physician's counsel fully, and the gain 
in health and vitality proved the wisdom 
of the course. 

MARY WINCHESTER 
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merous streams, some navigable for long dis- 
tances inland, and all stocked with the finest 
of fresh-water fish, and clothed as to their 
banks with valuable timber ready for the lum- 
berman’s axe. Its islands are rich in mineral 
ore of many kinds. The country whose mar- 
gin its tides lave is well adapted for tillage 
and pasturage, while all around the region 
swarms with animals and birds whose flesh 
or fur render their chase a highly lucrative 
employment.—/opular Science Monthly. 


The Earth a Great Magnet,—'!v- 
erything on earth and in the air above is per- 
meated with the earth’s magnetic force,—it 
goes through your clothes, it penetrates your 
bodies, it saturates your brains, it is a part of 
life itself. Gauss, the illustrious German as- 
tronomer, has computed (taking as a unit of 
his measurement a magnet fourteen inches 
long, one inch wide, one-fourth inch thick, 
weighing one pound, made of the hardest 
steel and of the strongest magnetic force pos- 
sible) the earth's magnetic force as equal to 
8, 464,000,000,009,000,000,000 such magnets 
The attracting or lifting power of such a mag- 
net is about ten pounds, which would make 
the attractive power of the earth 42,310,000,- 
000,000,000,000 tons. If this magnetism were 
equally distributed throughout the mass of the 
earth, the magnetic intensity of each cubic 
yard would be equal to six of these magnets, 
or about sixty pounds attractive force. Prof. 
Mayer has shown that this magnetic influ- 
ence, this invisible force, is a power filling 
space to an unknown distance, and radiating 
in the lines of magnetic force very much as 
the rays of sunlight, the lines of the earth's 
magnetic force being from South to North, as 
indicated by the compass needle. 


Micro-Organisms and the Ger- 
MINATION OF PLANTS.—M. Ducleaux has re- 
cently sent a communication to the Academic 
des Sciences on ‘‘ The Germination of Plants 
in Soils Freed from Micro-organisms.” He 
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chose for his experiments the Dutch pea and 


the haricot bean, the first of which has its | 


cotyledon in the earth, the second on the sur- 
face. The soil having been sterilized before 
the seed is sown, germination did not take 
place. This soil was also covered with milk, 
but it was not altered. Thus it seems that it 
is essential to germination that there be mi- 
ero-organisms in the earth. M. Pasteur thus 
iso states that he has found, by experiment 


on animals, that food which is free from mi- | 


cro-organisms can not be digested, as they 
are necessary to the process of diyzestion, 


Fournal Am, Med. Asso. 


ifardening Plaster.—A new process 
for rendering plaster very hard, and capable 
of being substituted for wood in flooring, has 
Leen brought out by M. Julhe. Plaster has 
this advantage over cements, and even over 
wood, that it increases rather than diminishes 
in bulk on being applied to structures ; but it 
fails in hardness and surface resistance. To 
overcome this difficulty M. Julhe mixes six 
parts of good plaster with one part of rich 
lime, recently slaked and finely sifted. ‘This 
mixture is to be used like ordinary plaster, 
and the object made from it, when it is very 
dry, is caused to imbibe a solution of a sul- 
phate which has a base precipitable by lime, 
and this precipitate is insoluble. Such are the 
sulphates of zine or iron, The theory of the 
process is as follows: The lime contained in 
the pores of the plaster decomposes the sul- 
phate, with production of two insoluble bodies, 
to wit, sulphate of lime and oxide, which fill 
the pores of the object submitted to the treat- 
ment in question, With sulphate of zine the 
object keeps of a white color, but with sul- 
phate of iron the object, at first greenish, 
takes, on drying, and with lapse of time, the 
color of the sesquioxide of iron, With sul- 
phate of iron the hardest surfaces are 
tained, the resistance to rupture being twenty 
times greater than with ordinary plaster. To 
obtain the maximum hardness and tenacity it 
is necessary that the object should first be 
very dry, and steeped in a solution which is 
practically saturated. The first immersion of 
the object in the solution ought not to last 
over two hours, as a too long immersion at 
first is apt to render the surface friable. On 
drying the plaster object afresh after the first 
immersion, there is no further fear of its be- 
coming friable. If the proportion of slaked 
lime is too great, the surface is apt to take a 
very hard marble-like skin, which prevents 
the hardening of the inner portions of the ob- 
ject. The proportion of one of lime to six of 
plaster, as stated above, has given the best 
results. Plaques made in this way can be 
browned by rubbing them with linseed oil and 
litharge, and glazed on the surface with hard 
copal varnish. A beautiful glossy flooring, 
like polished oak, can in this way be prepared, 

Se. American, 
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An Old Farmer’s Advice,—A cor- 
respondent of the New England Farmer writes 
warmly of his vocation, saying: ‘‘I am a 
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| farmer of the fourth generation, and always 


was a farmer, and am living on the same 
acres owned and cultivated by my great grand- 
father before the revolutionary war. I will 
also say that I am a farmer from choice, be- 
I aiso used to raise and fatten 
sheep because | liked it, and it would pay. 
The person who goes into any calling, unless 
his whole heart is in the business, may as 
well stop, as he will never succeed ; and | 
never, under any circumstances, advise any 
of my friends to engage in any business for 
which he is not adapted, to which he takes no 
liking. As | said before, | am and always 
was a farmer from choice, and have studied it 
out carefully, and practiced it in its details, 
which has given me what little success | have 
attained in my profession. Now, to know 
what that success has been, | will say that 
when | commenced farming for myself, forty- 
seven years ago, on the same acres where I 
now reside, | sold from twenty-five to thirty 
tons of hay a year, Last year | sold 115 
tons, and this year, notwithstanding the frost 
and drought of last summer, a little over 100 


tons. Could not raise wheat at all then. This 
year I had, from about eleven acres, 340 
bushels. Corn nubbins only grew then, now 


I get the corn-house full way up to the peak. 
Oats were thin, so that they would fall through 
the cradle-fingers. No reapers and .binders 
then. This year and last I raised seventy-one 
bushels from the acre. Other crops, fruit, etc., 
ditto; all of which gocs to show that farm- 
ing,—when well planned, skilfully conducted, 
and energetically pushed,—will pay, and pay 
well; and that any young man who takes a 
farm, and is willing to study his calling and 
push his business, with a clear head and a 
good constitution, can surely succeed.” 


The Banana or Bread-Fruit,— 
This tropical fruit has become as common in 
the city markets of the North as the apple, 
but there are thousands, doubtless, of our 
readers who would not know the kind of plant 
it grows on were they to see it. In the green- 
houses of some of our parks excellent spec- 
imens can be seen in fruit. It also makes a 
famous ornamental plant for the lawn in sum- 
mer, but unless the situation is sheltered, 
strong winds are apt to deface the foliage. 
People who make a trip to Florida, or the ex- 
treme South, can, if they choose, casily get a 
good strong plant to bring back with them, 
and plant in the ground after June ist. It is 
too rank a grower elsewhere than in a large 
conservatory in winter. ‘Though not generally 
known, perhaps, it is easily kept in a dry 
State in a common greenhouse if it is dug up 
and laid on its side, giving no water during 
winter. If again planted out when hot weather 
comes, it will form leaves, and the growth 
will be more adapted to outdoor culture than 
if kept growing in a greenhouse, which means 
a high winter temperature 





Pear-Growing for Profit,—Per- 
haps of all tree fruits the pear is the most cer- 
tain, and, if thoroughly understood and mar- 
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keted, probably the most profitable. Not 
even in the apple,—which we admit is the 
king of fruits,—is there more money to be 
made. It is true, however, that not all local- 
ities are equally well adapted to the growth 
of the pear, nor are all varieties equally pro- 
ductive and paying. The summer varieties, 
especially, do not give the money return that 
the fall and winter varieties do ; besides they 
have to be marketed promptly, not admitting 
sometimes twenty-four hours to elapse after 
picking them and having them upon the mar- 
ket stalls for sale. Still, when the work is 
attended to in the nick of time, summer pears 
of good quality command ready sale and good 
prices. But this is the beginning and ending 
of them. With the fall varieties it is different. 
They will admit of barreling and sending to 
distant markets, and bring excellent prices, 
provided they are of such sorts as meet the 
wants of housekeepers for canning, preserv- 
ing, and laying by for table use. As to the 
winter varieties, the value greatly enhances, 
provided they are of such kinds as the Law- 
rence, Glout Morceau, Sieulle, Aremberg, 
Reading, Easter Beurre, Josephine de Ma- 
lines, Winkfield, etc. 

One advantage of the pear over the apple 
is, that the ground about the former can be 
cultivated up to the trunk, as the roots de- 
scend deeply and spread very little near the 
surface so as to interfere with the plow or 
spade, and hence robbing the surface of very 
little of its richness. To the growth of vege- 
tables, therefore, the pear-tree offers very lit- 
tle obstruction, 

When blight appears upon the apple or 
pear-trees, it is a good practice to cut off the 
diseased branches at once and burn them, 
The advice to cut up and destroy all trees that 
show blighted branches is not commendable. 
The new shoots which follow this pruning 
are seldom attacked, and we have known 
trees which were so severely blighted as to 
reduce them to mere stumps to recover and 
soon make perfect trees. It seldom happens, 
however, that trees become so badly blighted 
as to involve the cutting away of all their 
branches ; but all blighted twigs should be re- 
moved as soon as they are observed, and, 
where this is persistently followed, the blight 
will not be found so formidable as many per- 
sons would lead us to believe. 


Still Water and its Purification. 
—The purification of water by long repose is 
receiving the attention of European scientists. 
Prof. Hermann Fol, and Mr. Dunant, Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene in the University of Ge 
neva, write that sufficient attention is not paid 
to the fact that water, surcharged with germs 
of every description, will purify itself if left 
in absolute repose for an adequate time. Air 
will as certainly purify itself of germs and 
dust if left in absolute rest in a closed cham- 
ber. The law of gravitation demands this. 
These gentlemen secured some water contain- 
ing not less than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand germs to the cubic centimeter. This 
water was placed in a cylindrical vessel, about 
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four inches in diameter and sixteen inches 
deep, and the mouth closed by cotton. Eight 
days after, a portion of water removed from the 
surface revealed but twelve thousand germs 
to the cubic centimeter. Twenty-three days 
later only seven thousand germs could be 
found in a cubic inch of the surface water. 
In the first eight days the water lost ninety- 
four per cent. of its germs. In the twenty- 
three days, 95.3 per cent. of germs were de- 
posited. The water of Lake Geneva has long 
been known to be extraordinarily free from 
germ-life, and it may be attributed to the 
principle of gravitation, as it is estimated that 
the water of the Rhone remains in the lake 
more than one hundred years before leaving 
it at Geneva. From these statements a sug- 
gestion may be made in the construction and 
use of wells and cisterns. It is that arrange- 
ments should be made for drawing water from 
the surface instead of, as in most cases, from 
the bottom. 


The Swiftness of Thought Illus- 
TRATED.—The rapidity with which thoughts 
flash through the mind in dreams has always 
been a source of great wonder. The late Dr. 
Norman Macleod, chaplain to the Queen, has 
left on record the following instance of along 
dream which could not have occupied more 
than a few seconds, the events of which were 
vividly impressed on his memory: ‘‘ Very 
late one night,” he says, ‘‘ when, wearied in 
body and mina, I was dictating to a friend 
what required to be sent to press early next 
morning, I spoke a sentence and suddenly fell 
asleep. I dreamt a very long and complica- 
ted dream, and then I awoke, feeling quite 
refreshed, but for a moment utterly confused 
as to where I was, or what I had been doing. 
Recovering myself, I began to apologize to 
my friend for having so long detained him at 
that hour of night, expressing the hope that 
he had been able to employ himself profitably 
in preparing his college exercise, when at last 
turning round—for he had been writing with 
his back to me—he asked me, with an ex- 
pression of wonder and alarm, if I felt unwell, 
or what did itmean? I wondered much more 
when I heard he had never lifted his pen, nor 
had ceased writing, and that I was roused by 
his repeating the last word of the sentence, so 
that I could not possibly haveslept more than 
two or three seconds !” 


The Effects of Germicides,—Mcr. 
R. B. Shuttleworth, a Canadian observer, 
says: ‘‘ It has been shown that the germs of 
different diseases are not equally affected by 
the same solutions, nor by the same strengths. 
The resisting power of bacteria differs at vari- 
ous stages of growth or development. Thus 
it is often more difficult to destroy the vitality 
of the spores than that of the more advanced 
bacillus. The fresh virus of anthrax, contain- 
ing anthrax bacillus, proved more sensitive 
than that which was dried, and this was re- 
marked with regard to other organisms. 
Chlorine, bromine, iodine, corrosive sub- 


limate, and potassium permanganate were 
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found to be effectual Gcteteeanete. ‘Cutelia 

acid, in one per cent. solution, had very little | 
effect on the spores of anthrax bacillus, but | 
was destructive to the living micro-organism. 
A two per cent. solution should always be 
used. Solutions of carbolic acid in oil or 
alcohol are without effect. Sulphurous acid 
does not disinfect dry objects, and, on ob- 
jects previously moistened, its action is not by 
wny means certain. Salicylic acid, sulphate 
of copper, nitrate of silver, and boric acid, 
possess more or less value. Of the germicides 
mentioned bromine and corrosive sublimate 
appear to have the preference. The former 
is dangerous to handle, but this has been over- 
come by Dr. Frank, of Strassfurt. By making 
a mixture of infusorial earth, crude tartar, or 
saccharate of calcium, and incinerating, a 
porous siliceous mass is thus obtained which 
is capable of taking up eight-tenths its bulk of 
liquid. It is then cut into cubes weighing 
about an ounce each, which will absorb over 
three ounces of bromine, and can be handled 
with safety. A sufficient number of these 
cubes are placed in the apartment to be dis- 
infected, and gradually evolve gaseous bro- 
mine, About one volume of bromine vapor to 
500 is stated to be the correct proportion for 
efficient disinfection, and the vapor of water 
should also be present. Corrosive sublimate 
may be used in the strength of I to 2,000. 
The poisonous character of the salt is its 
chief objection, but, in the case of infected 
clothing, the solution might, after twenty- | 
four hours, be removed by washing. This | 
solution, which has always deservedly held 
the first place as an insecticide, may be used 
in a similar manner to disinfect bedsteads, 
and walls in sick-rooms, but for this purpose 
the gaseous germicides, as chlorine, bromine, 
or choos acid, are, for obvious reasons, 
preferable. A one per cent. solution of bleach- 
ing powder is, as a liquid disinfectant, highly 
recommended, Liquor sodz chlor. B. P. is 


’ 


equally good, but, of course, more costly.’ 
Properly Constituted Mortar.— 
The Building Times remarks that for ma- 
chinists and engineers who have occasion to 
use mortar, a good mortar may be formed 
from solid silicate of lime—that is, the lime 
unites with the silica or sand to form a silicate 
of lime. In ancient days those who had some 
conception of the way the two things united su- 
perintended their mixing ; but nowadays any- 
body is supposed to know how to make mor- 
tar, while nobody knows much about it. Dry 





lime and dry sand laid together or mixed and | 


kept dry for a thousand years would not unite 
to form silicate of lime any moré than acetic 
acid and carbonate of soda dry in a bottle 
would effervesce. To make silicate of lime 
just as good as was made by the Romans, all 
that is necessary is to proceed intelligently : 
Procure good caustic—that is, 
lime, and use only clear lumps. Slake this 
(if possible in a covered vessel), using only 
enough water to cause the lime to form a 
powder. To this while hot add clean sand-- 


fresh-burned | dissolved in warm water. 














AND AGRICULTURE. {11 
not dirt and loam called sand, but sand--and 
with the sand add enough water to form a 
paste. Then let it lie where it will not be- 


| come dry by evaporation—if in a cellar so 


much the better; for as soon as you have 
mixed the sand and lime as above, they be- 
gin to react one on the other, and if not 
stopped by being deprived of moisture, will 
go on reacting until silicate of lime (as hard 
as any silicate of lime ever was) is formed. 
But if you take this so-called mortar as 
soon as made, and lay bricks with it, unless 
the bricks are thoroughly wet you stop the 
formation of silicate of lime, and might as 
well lay your bricks in mud. Lime and sand, 
after being mixed, might lie two years with 
advantage, and for certain uses, such as boiler 
setting, or where the whole structure of brick 
and mortar is to be dried, the mortar ought 
to be mixed for one year before use, and two 
would be better; but for house building, if 
the bricks are so wetted as not to rob the 
mortar of its moisture as soon as used, mor- 
tar that has been mixed a month will form 
good solid silicate of lime among the bricks 
it is laid with in ten years, and will be still 
harder in a hundred years. The practice of 
mixing mortar in the streets and using it at 
once is as foulish as it is ignorant, and would 
be no improvement. Silicate of lime is made 


| only by the slow action of caustic lime and 


sand, one on the other—under the influence 
of moisture. Dry they never will unite, and 
mixing mortar as now mixed and using it at 
once, so as to dry it out and stop the forma- 
tion that the mixing induced, is wrong. 


Ancient Astronomers,—The Chi- 
nese wrote about the rotundity of the earth 
centuries before the Christian era, and the 
ancients of all countries whose literature sur- 
vives to us, appear to have known that the 
earth was a globe. Eratosthenes, a Greek 
geographer of B.C. 250, Strabo, about B.C. 20, 


| and many other ancient authors, not only re- 


peat the facts, but treat the subject very in- 
telligently. By reference to Strabo, Book II., 
chap. 5, sec. 10, it will be seen that in his 
time the subject was thoroughly understood. 
even to the principles of maps on what we 
call ‘‘ Mercator’s projection.” We can not 
go back in history beyond the time when civ- 
ilized and educated men did not know that 


| ‘the world is round and like a ball.” 


A Good Whitewash that will not 
rub off: Slake one-half bushel of unslaked 
lime with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain it and add a peck 
of salt, dissolved in warm water ; three pounds 
of ground rice, put in boiling water and bciled 
to a thin paste; one-half pound powdered 
Spanish whiting, and a pound of clear glue, 
Mix these well to- 
gether, and let the mixture stand for several 
days. Keep the wash thus prepared in a ket- 
tle, and when used put it on as hot as possible 
with painters’ or whitewashers’ brushes. 
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wo has been said with reference 
to the 





intellect and moral sense 
has its relation to every department of 
human activity, and therefore no special 
argument is required to show that 4 per- 
son will be effective as an agent of good 
according to the measure of his intellect- 
ual capability, and the harmony of his 
moral perceptions. Every man, normally 
endowed, or the average man, desires to 


do right in his dealings with his fellows ; 


. : ‘ | 
and he is wont to attribute his errors and | 


mishaps, his vices and offences, to his | 


environment or to circumstances; he 


rarely attributes them to mental inca- 
pacity. 
hand; the time was not suitable; 


The materials were not at his 
in- 
fluences that he could not control were 
hostile ; he was expected to act in a cer- 
tain manner, although it was contrary to 
his best judgment. These are some of 
the pretexts offered for failure, and they 
pass current with the majority, although 
they may not be accepted as compen- 
satory for what loss others may have sus- 
tained who trusted the unfortunate. 

But let us suppose that one of these 
men, who have been unfortunate in busi- 
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ness, had at the outset made himself a 
subject of study; had considered the 
| quality and extent of his faculties; as- 
certained what was weakest and what 
| strongest, throwing the light of science 
| upon his inner consciousness, and review- 
| ing his past experience as far as it went 
for confirmation or elucidation of what 
seemed doubtful. Let us assume that he 
found himself lacking in firmness of pur- 
pose, disposed to change his mind too 
easily, and so fearful about giving offence, 
that he hesitated overmuch in pursuing 
a given course. He wanted to do right, 
but indecision and fear of treading on 
somebody’s toes rendered his action slow 
and indefinite. Then, too, he found him- 
self wanting in the trait of order, and this 
defect had its influence upon his charac- 
ter, so that he was not as prompt in 
meeting his obligations, or in doing his 
work, as he should have been. Further, 
let us assume that he had large Adhesive- 
ness and strong sympathies that disposed 
him to devote too much time to the friend- 


ly intimacies of society, and occasionally 





| embarrassed his financial affairs by im- 
prudent generosity. 

Brought to a stand by this revelation 
| of himself, he would have asked for coun- 
| sel to guide him toward a better mental 
| condition ; and the same scientific meth- 
'od that had disclosed his defects was 


tion in a great degree. To command the 


| 
| 
| ready with suggestions for their correc- 
| 
| 


respect of men, he would have been told, 
| he must strengthen in purpose and decis- 
| ion; be true to his impressions of duty 
and obligation; brace up in courage; 
| give less heed to the opinions and reflec- 
| tions of others; attend carefully to his 
duty at the desk or bench, or behind the 
coum be punctual and scrupulous in 


meeting his engagements; use some of 
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his leisure for social enjoyments, but no 
all, and exercise economy in his charity. 


Now is it not reasonable to claim that | a very high price for an education that 
this man so invested with a clear appre- 
hension of the requisites of success in 
his particular case, would have started | of life, and failing strength no longer 
in his course a hundred times better for- 
tified against mistake, difficulty, and fail- | for success in the confused rivalry and 
ure than he did? And in all probability | strife of modern business. 
would he not have risen from year to| Some comparatively small defect is 
year in capability to meet and master the | often the “loose screw” that makes a 


obstacles of business life ? 


Capt. J. H. Greene, a man who for | a dejected and weary face to the expert 
many years was notorious in New York | reader of character and complained of 
and other cities for dexterity as a gam- 


bler, says in an autobiographical sketch 
entitled “Secret History of over Sixty 
Years,” that he was told by the late Sam- 
uel Riddle, in 1845, that one of his weak- 
est points was a want of Caution; and to 
use his own language: “I felt satisfied 
that had I had the same scientific fact 
conveyed to me from so reliable a source 
when I was first taken to the house of 
Samuel Maythes, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
September 12th, 1828, it would have 
saved me all the trouble which has caused 
me so much sorrow, and thousands of 
others through me—through all my early 
life—and will cause me misery until 
death.” Here is a man who needed but 
one clue to have been saved from a long 
career of vice, and after it was given him 
it proved an important factor in his final 
reformation. 

“If I had known this twenty years ago 
it would have saved me a world of 
trouble,” is a very common remark made 
by men and women in consultation with 
a phrenologist. When one in middle life 
reviews his career, he can point to events 
that stand up like broken columns in an 
ancient temple, and are significant of 
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men learn through mistakes and misfor- 
tunes what their capabilities are, and pay 














is of little use to them after its acquisi- 
tion, for they have passed the meridian 

















supplies the vigor and impulse required 























man unfortunate. Men have gone with 

















their want of success in whatever they 
undertake, and feeling that it was of no 
use to try to accomplish anything; fate 
seemed obstinately against them. But a 
half-hour’s interview cheered them up, 
and they have departed with hints and 
suggestions that operated upon their 
minds like a beaker of cold spring water 
upon the spirits of a thirsty traveller. 
“You repel people by your cool manner,” 
we told a man who said that he had con- 
cluded to change his business, after pur- 
suing it for twenty years. ‘Cultivate 
suavity, kind, accommodating, good-nat- 
ured ways. Don’t be afraid of taking a 
little trouble. Meet your customers out- 
side of the counter, and don’t appear to 
be specially anxious to sell your goods. 

Resolve to conquer that gloomy reticence 

of bearing, and you will find yourself 

on far better terms with the world than 

ever before.” 











































































































We remember one case. A gentleman, 
who had consulted us with reference to 
business, and whom we advised to be 
more attentive to matters of order and 
neatness in his dress and surroundings, 
and who did not geceive our admonition 
in the best humor; but a few years later 





























mistaken judgment or ignorance. Most 








he came in, and after mentioning the fact 
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wo has been said with reference 


to the intellect and moral sense 
has its relation to every department of 
human activity, and therefore no special 
argument is required to show that 4 per- 
son will be effective as an agent of good 
according to the measure of his intellect- 
ual capability, and the harmony of his 
moral perceptions. Every man, normally 
endowed, or the average man, desires to 


do right in his dealings with his fellows ; 


and he is wont to attribute his errors and | 


mishaps, his vices and offences, to his | 


environment or to circumstances; he 


rarely attributes them to mental inca- 
pacity. 
hand; the time was not suitable; 


The materials were not at his 
in- 
fluences that he could not control were 
hostile ; he was expected to act in a cer- 
tain manner, although it was contrary to 
his best judgment. These are some of 
the pretexts offered for failure, and they 
pass current with the majority, although 
they may not be accepted as compen- 
satory for what loss others may have sus- 
tained who trusted the unfortunate. 


But let us suppose that one of these 


men, who have been unfortunate in busi- | 
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ness, had at the outset made himself a 
subject of study; had considered the 
quality and extent of his faculties; as- 
| certained what was weakest and what 
| strongest, throwing the light of science 
| upon his inner consciousness, and review- 
ing his past experience as far as it went 
for confirmation or elucidation of what 
seemed doubtful. Let us assume that he 
found himself lacking in firmness of pur- 
pose, disposed to change his mind too 
easily, and so fearful about giving offence, 
that he hesitated overmuch in pursuing 
a given course. He wanted to do right, 
but indecision and fear of treading on 
somebody’s toes rendered his action slow 
and indefinite. Then, too, he found him- 
self wanting in the trait of order, and this 
defect had its influence upon his charac- 
ter, so that he was not as prompt in 
meeting his obligations, or in doing his 
work, as he should have been. Further, 
let us assume that he had large Adhesive- 
ness and strong sympathies that disposed 
him to devote too much time to the friend- 


ly intimacies of society, and occasionally 





embarrassed his financial affairs by im- 
prudent generosity. 
Brought to a stand by this revelation 
| of himself, he would have asked for coun- 
sel to guide him toward a better mental 
| condition ; and the same scientific meth- 
|od that had disclosed his defects was 
| ready with suggestions for their correc- 
| tion in a great degree. Tocommand the 
respect of men, he would have been told, 
he must strengthen in purpose and decis- 
| ion; be true to his impressions of duty 
and obligation; brace up in courage; 
give less heed to the opinions and reflec- 
| tions of others; attend carefully to his 
duty at the desk or bench, or behind the 
counter; be punctual and scrupulous in 





meeting his engagements; use some of 
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his leisure for social enjoyments, but not 
all, and exercise economy in his charity. 

Now is it not reasonable to claim that 
this man so invested with a clear appre- 
hension of the requisites of success in 
his particular case, would have started 
in his course a hundred times better for- 
tified against mistake, difficulty, and fail- 
ure than he did? And in all probability 
would he not have risen from year to 
year in capability to meet and master the 
obstacles of business life ? 

Capt. J. H. Greene, a man who for 
many years was notorious in New York 
and other cities for dexterity as a gam- 
bler, says in an autobiographical sketch 
entitled “Secret History of over Sixty 
Years,” that he was told by the late Sam- 
uel Riddle, in 1845, that one of his weak- 
est points was a want of Caution; and to 
use his own language: “I felt satisfied 
that had I had the same scientific fact 
conveyed to me from so reliable a source 
when I was first taken to the house of 
Samuel Maythes, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
September 12th, 1828, it would have 
saved me all the trouble which has caused 
me so much sorrow, and thousands of 
others through me—through all my early 
life—and will cause me misery until 
death.” 
one clue to have been saved from a long 


Here is a man who needed but 


career of vice, and after it was given him 


it proved an important factor in his final 


reformation. 

“If I had known this twenty years ago 
it would have saved me a world of 
trouble,” is a very common remark made 
by men and women in consultation with 
a phrenologist. When one in middle life 
reviews his career, he can point to events 
that stand up like broken columns in an 
ancient temple, and are significant of 


mistaken judgment or ignorance. Most 





men learn through mistakes and misfor- 
tunes what their capabilities are, and pay 
a very high price for an education that 
is of little use to them after its acquisi- 
tion, for they have passed the meridian 
of life, and failing strength no longer 
supplies the vigor and impulse required 
for success in the confused rivalry and 
strife of modern business. 

Some comparatively small defect is 
often the “loose screw” that makes a 
man unfortunate. Men have gone with 
a dejected and weary face to the expert 
reader of character and complained of 
their want of success in whatever they 
undertake, and feeling that it was of no 
use to try to accomplish anything ; fate 
seemed obstinately against them. But a 
half-hour’s interview cheered them up, 
and they have departed with hints and 
suggestions that operated upon their 
minds like a beaker of cold spring water 
upon the spirits of a thirsty traveller. 
“You repel people by your cool manner,” 
we told a man who said that he had con- 
cluded to change his business, after pur- 
“ Cultivate 
suavity, kind, accommodating, good-nat- 
ured ways. Don’t be afraid of taking a 
little trouble. 
side of the counter, and don’t appear to 


suing it for twenty years. 


Meet your customers out- 


be specially anxious to sell your goods. 
Resolve to conquer that gloomy reticence 
of bearing, and you will find yourself 
on far better terms with the world than 
ever before.” 

We remember one case. A gentleman, 
who had consulted us with reference to 
business, and whom we advised to be 
more attentive to matters of order and 
neatness in his dress and surroundings, 
and who did not receive our admonition 
in the best humor; but a few years later 
he came in, and after mentioning the fact 
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of the consultation, added with much 
warmth, “I must confess that your ad- 
vice has been worth thousands of dollars 
to me.” 

Now and then there occur what might 
be termed negative provings of the value 
A 


young man, out of curiosity, visits a pro- 


of Phrenology in every-day affairs. 


fessional examiner, receives a chart, and 
goes away. He “tries his luck” in what- 
ever may come in his way, and after years 
of struggling attempts in this or that 
trade or business turns to his chart, care- 
fully reads it, and determines in a half- 
desperate mood to try its plan of action, 
and to his surprise finds that the ideas he 
had so long ago with youthful heedless- 
ness or a flippant incredulity, thrown 
aside as so much talk for so much money, 
or “ quite a mistake so far as he was con- 
cerned,” have a practical application to 
his peculiar organization, and for the first 
time in his life he feels that he is not 
wasting his time. An incident of this 
sort from the note-book of Prof. Nelson 
Sizer will not be without interest, we 
think, to the reader. 

In 1876 a gentleman brought his son 
to that phrenologist’s office and request- 
ed him to prepare a chart of the boy’s 
After this had been done, the 


gentleman said : 


head. 


“Ten years ago I brought to you my 
older son, who was then fifteen years old, 
and you wrote out his character, and told 
him exactly and positively what he ought 
to do; but he was going to school, and 
the subject of pursuit was, for the time, 
dropped. After a while he was offered a 
place in a gentleman’s furnishing store— 
he thought he would like it, and he stayed 
a year or two, and dropped it in disgust ; 
he then found a place in a drug-store for 
a couple of years, and he thought the 
hours too long, the exercise too little, and 
the prospect not flattering, and he went 


into something else ; meanwhile he lived 
at home and used his wages for spending 
money. Thus he went on for eight years, 
getting no permanent foothold in busi- 
ness, and finding nothing in the work he 
had undertaken that seemed to suit him. 
At last, at 23, he found a pair of black 
eyes, whose presence he thought neces- 
sary to his happiness, and he came to me 
in anxious alarm, and said : 

“*Father, I have wasted eight years in 
trying different pursuits, and can not now 
support myself, much less think of a home 
and household of my own. I have been 
reading over the description given me by 
the phrenologist, and he says my proper 
place is in Architectural Drawing, and if 
you will help me to get a place in that, I 
will go at it with a will.’ 

“TI went out with him to one of the 
largest architectural iron works in New 
York, whose proprictor knew me, and he 
took him on and gave him a good chance, 
and now, inside of two years, he has made 
such wonderful progress in the business 
that he is working on the Centennial 
buildings in Philadelphia at a salary of 
fifty dollars a week. If he had not wasted 
eight years on pursuits to which he is 
utterly unadapted, he might, perhaps, 
have been master in the erection of those 
great structures,” 


>. —--—-—- 


VACATION TIME. 


Ww" the 


heat “society” goes out of town, 
Many a 


incoming of summer 
and vacations are in order. 
business man needs the short respite he 
may get from the close atmosphere and 
intense employments of his office or 
wareroom. Many in professional occu- 
pations need the change a few weeks’ 
absence from their old routine will give 
them. Pursuing one line of activity con- 
stantly, keeps in exercise but a part of 





the mental faculties : they become weary, 
| lose energy and resilience, and work me- 
into 


chanically. Change, by bringing 


action other faculties that have been 
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lying almost passive for months, serves 
to relieve and refresh the jaded ones. 
The workers among us have, as a Class, 
too much to do in a single channel, and 
they have special need of an occasional 
vacation. But it is the misfortune of 
the great majority to be debarred from 
the enjoyment of such a means of mental 
We do not 


wonder that Sunday is becoming so 


and physical recuperation. 


generally a day of amusement and rec- 
reation among the masses. Their tired 
minds and bodies clamor for the cheer- 
ing effect of out-of-door exercise; pent 
within brick walls, breathing a stuffy at- 
mosphere, and plying machines or tools 
for six days, we do not wonder that they 
obey the physicai rather than the spirit- 
ual laws of their being, and rush in 
thousands to the seaside or the shady 
grove. Their action is a natural recoil, 
when the pressure of the iron rule of 
labor has been withdrawn for a day; and 
so long as society manages the factories 
and shops, the offices and the stores, on 
the present system, the working people 
will demand freedom to do as they pleise 
on Sunday. We feel for them, while we 
have no sympathy for the license that 
would fill any day with revelry and dis- 
order. The Sunday rest is necessary to 
man by physiological law, and in its 


proper use he will find refreshment to | 


his spirit as well as to his body. In fact, 


we believe that by obedience to the 


divine command in this matter, the moral 


education of the masses will be greatly 
promoted; the reascnuable exercise of the 
religious faculties contributes to our high- 
est enjoyment, and by equalizing or bal- 


ancing the action of the brain-parts is | 


recreative in the best sense. 
But it was our purpose to speak chiefly 
of those who make it a custom to spend 


| their weeks or months at summer resorts 
for the most part in a round of pleasure. 
Who that has visited a much-patronized 
“ mountain-house,” or a hotel at the sea- 
shore, does not know the ceaseless move- 
ment of the place? Going, going, ever 
going, young and old appear to be under 
the influence of a powerful tonic, or ex- 
We had 
heard of a retreat in a beautiful wooded 


cited by a choreic distemper. 


district of New Jersey, and near acharm- 
ing lake. It was pronounced “ perfectly 
lovely” by some of our lady acquaint- 
ances. We travelled thither one sultry 
day in September, expecting to find a 
place of idyllic repose; but our expecta- 


tions were far from realized. A beautiful 


place it certainly is, but oh, how noisy 
when the large hotel is filled with guests. 

There were croquet parties and lawn- 
temnis parties on the lawn; there were 
children jumping, romping, and scream- 
ing with all the energy of ecstatic delight 
in the parlors, on the verandas, on the 
lawn ; everywhere enjoyment ruled the 
waking hours, and without much attempt 
at harmonious expression. At night there 
was promenading on the verandas, and 
music and dancing in the parlors, and 
through open doors and windows the 
confusion of noise and melody spread 


over the house. It was scarcely 





“No sleep till morn,” 

but very late before we could find uncon- 
scious repose. Two days were cnough of 
that sort of thing for us. 

All these people thought they were 
having “a good time”; with some per- 

haps it did not matter, their life was a 
| perpetual holiday, but with others, we 
know, that if they remained there until 
| the tale of days was run, and they return- 
ed to their desk or counter, it would not 
be with that recovery of strength and 
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spirit they had hoped to find in their 
vacation. On another page the reader 
has probably seen acartoon containing a 
series of illustrations that describe well 


the kind of life some lead when on sum- | 


mer leave. Thecentral figure is perhaps 
overdrawn ; the young man is overcome 
with his varied efforts to amuse and re- 
create himself. And if the sketches sur- 
rounding him describe those efforts faith- 
fully, he is buc suffering the natural con- 
sequences of such dissipations. Many do 
return to home and business more worn 
out and fagged than when they departed, 
and wonder that they feel so. We have 
known people to return from their sum- 
mering by lake or sea and take to sick- 
beds. The excitements of a numerous 
company, late hours, over-eating, had 
been exhausting their strength, while 
they were hugging the delusion that 
everything was delightful. 

But a summer vacation at some quiet, 
healthful place, with a few friends, a tem- 
perate out-of-door life, reasonable care in 
diet, and abundant sleep, will be produc- 
tive of great benefit to the mind and body 
of the person who is in earnest about 
making his leave of absence a period of 
~estoration. 


“ee. —_——_—_—__— 


A LARGE AREA OF PROHIBITION. 


\ E sometimes hear of a stride in the 

cause of reform made by some far- 
off State or district that should bring a 
blush to the cheek of every conscientious 
resident of the older settled States of the 
Union. Massachusetts, New York, and 
other Atlantic States claim a much 
higher degree of culture in the arts and 
amenities of human life than Kansas, In- 
diana, Nebraska, and other far West 
States, but now and then we hear of a 
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measure passed by the legislature in one 

of them that shows a disposition toward 
| popular reform that is exemplary for us 
| of the East. 
| Lately.a far-off land that within a score 
| of years has been colonized and redeemed 
| from savagery has illustrated the success 
| that may attend zealous effort to promote 
| the welfare of a community. In New 
| Zealand three million acres of fertile 
| land have been dedicated to Prohibition 
| forever. We are informed that this 
measure is founded upon a provision in 
the Licensing Act of the Colony, that if 


| the native owners of any land on which 


a license for the sale of intoxicating drink 
has not yet been granted make application 
tothe Governor to have their lands exempt 
from the operations of the Licensing Act, 
the Governor in council shall make proc- 
lamation declaring that no license for the 
sale of drinks shall be granted within such 
areas. 

The friends of the Maori race have 
done much toward bringing this about 
with “the cordial assent of the whole 
people from Tawhiao down, to have their 
lands protected from the demon of in- 
temperance.” 

If the friends of our poor Indians had 
fifty years ago been as zealous in endeav- 
ing to save them from the ravages of 
“fire - water,” what suffering and loss 
they would have prevented, not only to 
the red men, but to the white settlers 
and their children ! 


BARTHOLDI’S “LIBERTY” HERE. 


HE reception of the Bartholdi statue 
was an imposing affair, upward of 
one hundred steamers, small and large, 
participating in the bay parade, while the 





shipping in our two rivers and harbor was 
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generally decked with bunting, as on a 
great holiday occasion. The transport 
Jsére, which brought the statue to this 
country, has been relieved of its burden, 
and has returned to France. The French 
people in this colossal gift have shown a 
noble spirit, and it is becoming that the 
American people should warmly recipro- 
cate their substantial and costly testi- 
monial of interest. An infant republic, 
yet a powerful state, France has a splen- 
did future, and we hope that she will suc- 
cessfully meet every social or political crisis 
The 
gift of the statue came from the heart of 


of her peculiarly trying reiations. 


a people who are anxiously emulating our 


success in Democratic government. When 
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this grand Pharos dominates in our bay, 
it will be a twin wonder with the great 
bridge, to command the world’s admira- 
tion. 





PRESCRIBING NOSTRUMS.—A writer in 
the Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Investigator 
arraigns practitioners for prescribing nos- 
trums and patent medicines, or approv- 
ing them for the benefit of the druggist. 
He says a certain manufacture is “ pre- 
scribed, and its virtues advocated by hun- 
dreds of physicians and surgeons in our 
country who would no more dare to let 
it be known that they ever used it than 
they would cut off their right hands.”’ 
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Eo Our Correspondents, 





QueEstiONs OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
founded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 


To Our ConrkisuTors.—It will greatly 
wid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
i/ our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
tntended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into“ takes”’ for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are writien 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘““Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. Peopledon't like to read long stories. A 
two-column article ts read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ty at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
wvailable contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 


they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full addve 
Personal and private matters will be considered 
the Editor if this is done. 








ss 


by 


IN ALL CASES, persons who | 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if | 


Dropsy.—L. G.—There are many forms 
of dropsy, and as vou do not specify the one for 
which you ask advice, we can merely note one, the 
more general, cellular dropsy. This is the result of 
functional debility, and therefore the main en- 
deavor should be to restore the patient’s strength. 
Whatever course of treatment will promote the 
vigor of the system generally, will have the effect 
of restoring the functions of the skin and tissues, 
and nature will in that event take care of the mor- 
| bid condition, disposing of the effused fluid by ab- 
sorption, Water applications, massage, a spare 
but nutritious diet, and nothing stimulating or 
irritating to the nerves, are indicated by dropsy. 
The patient can best be treated at an institution, 
where all the appliances are convenient. 


BEAUTY AND SELF-ESTEEM.— W. S.— 
The regard paid by society to beauty has a tenden- 
cy to increase the organ of self-esteem in the beau- 
tiful person, if that organ is active; but approba- 
tiveness is more likely to be stimulated and become 
very influential. We think that homely people, as 
a class, possess the larger self-esteem. Society ac- 
cords them little respect unless they claim it through 
independent action and merit. 


LARGE EArR-Lap.—B. J. C.—We are of 
| opinion that this physical expression signifies, if 
anything, an abundant lymphatic circulation, that 
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conduces to fulness in the Py tissues, Those | 


nating this hint, and exgedeneed a decided fulton 


whose temperament is bony and muscular, have | of improvement. 


hard tissues, a moderate lymphatic circulation, and | 


as a rule their ears have but little droop at the tip. 


The perusal of your JOURNAL led me to abandon 


| the use of condiments, coffee, and tea, with good 


A refined, high-bred organization may have a large | results; but I used to drink milk in quantities of 


ear or a small one, but it is usually well proportion- 
ed, and not hard and gristly ; the earlap is soft and 
velvety, and the whole rim bordered with delicate 
cuticle. In our collection of casts are several heads 
of idiots, most of which have ears of very irregular 
shape, and small, but two or three of the worst 
specimens have well-formed and large ears. 


Warts.—H. S. J.—Care in diet, clean- 
liness, frequent and regular bathing in cool water 
will usually dispose of these annoying growths. 
They belong, in our opinion, to the anomalies of 
circulation, and the improvement of that through 
hygienic agencies will be remedial, Where the 
growth appears inveterate, touching them with a 
camel’s-hair pencil or a feather wet with nitro-muriat- 
ic acid, may remove them. This should be done 
carefully, and not so as to produce a painful sore, 
but gradually to destroy the morbid tissue. Care- 
fully paring down the,loose granulations first, the 
acid is then applied. Some favor rubbing warts 
with muriate of ammonia, which may be efficacious 
unless the growth has become dense and hard. 


PROFESSIONAL ENDOWMENTS.—J. G. 


N.—You will find the subject of organization and 
endowment in their special relation to pursuits of 
the ** professional” class treated of more or less in 
the text-book of Phrenology. Fowler, Sizer, Dray- 
ton, and others point out the essentials to success 
for the lawyer, minister, physician, etc. The Self- 
Instructor and Indications of Character are the 
smallest books on the list of the Fowler & Wells 
Co., that give hints and suggestions on the subject. 


Ghat Eben Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

OnE More.—Newark, N. J., March 27, 
1885. Gentlemen : With the two books you sent 
me as premiums I am highly pleased, and feel 
obliged to return my warmest thanks for them. 
Though the treatise on tobacco is of no individual 
profit to me, as I never was addicted to the hab't in 
any form, it is very interesting, as it shows the c/- 
fects so explicitly on persons who use it, and 
strengthens me in my odium for it. 

But the “‘ Diet Question” I can not appreciate 
enough, as I have drawn from its pages the most 
valuable information as to the eating of fruits with 
meals, I always was accustomed to eat fruit after 
a meal, thinking it would facilitate digestion, but 
now I see that fruit ought rather to be taken before 
meals. I tried the experiment the next day after 























two and three quarts a day, until the appearance of 
an article on diet in regard to milk in one Number 
last year, which convinced meso fully of its unhealth- 
fulness that I stopped drinking it, and felt and feel 
now better. I have adopted the two-meal system 
and think it isa good plan for me. Thus by fol- 
lowing the dictates of your JOURNAL, and eating 
according to hygienic rules, I think that I have a 
sound mind and sound body. May everybody be 
blessed as I am by being a subscriber of the Jour- 
NAL, is the sincerest wish of 
Yours very gratefully, 
E. S. 

THINKS HE MADE A MISTAKE.—The 
following from a letter recently received from a 
Virginia correspondent speaks for itself with suffi- 
cient emphasis : 

My present straitened circumstances may be due 
to the fact that I did not follow your phreno- 
logical advice given Jan. 11, 1876, from photo- 
graphs that I had sent, You advised me to become 
a physician, a merchant or a mechanic. I have 
been trying to farm and preach, My health is now 
rather feeble, caused by over-anxiety and indiges- 
tion. I know not what my acquaintances think, but 
I feel like a failure. I am thirty-six years old, with a 
good wife and a charming baby, but I am very de- 
spondent, I fear itis too late under present cir- 
cumstances, to follow your advice in business, 
What do you think? .... 

Whether or not I shall ever be able to help spread 
the teachings of Phrenology, I wish for the time 
when people will see its benefits to society, church, 
and state, and make provision for having it taught 
in the schools as one of the useful sciences, 

I wrote some time ago that Phrenology had proved 
beneficial to me, but not as much as it would have 
done, had I known its teachings sooner. I still re- 
peat the same fact. With my limited knowledge 
of its teachings, it has enabled me to mould the will 
of others in what I conceive to be a good direction. 
It has made me more charitable toward those who 
oppose what is right, while it has added to my be- 
lief in the power of proper training. Coupled with 
the Bible, it strengthens my faith in the ‘‘ unseen 
things above.” May its advocates stand side by 
side with ministers of the Gospel in their efforts to 
elevate fallen humanity! May the ministers them- 
selves not be ashamed to borrow from its teachings 
in their efforts to apply the truths of the Bible to 
the conduct and consciences of the people ! 

j. A. J. 

DREAMS, VISIONS, ETC.— Noticing 
some time ago an article in the JOURNAL on the 
“Phenomena of Immortality,” in which great 
stress was laid on dreams, visions, presentimerts, 
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etc., as proof of our close connection with the fu- 
ture state, has inspired me to say a few words on 
the subject of dreams. I do not deny the fact of 
there being a future state, or that we are not far 
from its borders; but I think that if the only proof 
we had of there being 1 hereafter was dreams, hal- 
lucinations of the sick, cnd of overstrained imagina- 
tions, we might as well close our church doors and 
live only for our worldly gratifications, 

In past ages people were so superstitious that 
spirits shapeless and invisible were considered the 
cause of everything that was a little complicated. 
But in our age of enlightenment we lay nothing at 
their door, but try to give a reasonable cause for 
everything. It is true there are still a great many 
things that are hard to comprehend, but does that 
signify they are inexplicable? Have there not 
been a great many things unravelled that in past 
ages were thought to be as mysterious as these ? For 
instance, thunder and lightning were thought by 
whole peoples to be a bolt hurled at the earth by 
the invisible hand of an angry God. The insane 
were once thought to be the abiding-place of devils, 
and were cruelly treated by their ignorant brethren 
for entertaining such enemies of mankind. Two 
hundred years or so ago in our own country our 
forefathers tried, condemned, and executed inno- 
cent girls for being witches and communing with 
evil spirits. Were these poor girls any more 
witches because popular sentiment thought them to 
be so ? 

We know that the more a man’s mind is im- 
pressed with a subject, the more likely is he to 
dream of that subject, or some other closely allied 
to it; in fact, never was a person known to dream 
of a thing that never had occurred either in his 
imagination or in reality. Why doesn’t a blind man 
who has been blind from birth ever dream of see- 
ing, or a deaf man of hearing ? Simply because 
they have no conception of seeing or hearing ; 
therefore their imagination can not picture out any- 
thing by sight or sound, only in so far as it has 
been explained to them ; consequently, in all the 
blind man’s dreams he feels only and never sees ; 
and the deaf man only sees and never hears, 

I have often seen people who claimed to have 
seen angels or heard the voice of God, but in all 
such cases I find that they were deeply impressed 
with their religious convictions and sinful careers, 
and had suffered their imaginations to dwell on 
this one subject for days at a time, until they were 
in a half-crazed state, and while in this condition 
the apparitions made their appearance. 

Our Southern negroes, for instance, sce more 
strange things, and hear more mysterious sounds 
than all the other people of the Union, They are 
nearly all struck senseless on their conversion to 
Christianity, and claim to see revelations equal to 
and in some instances far surpassing the visions of 
Paul while in the trance state, and these trances 
always happen while at church or during 2 revival, 





which convinces them that the hand of God is.in it. 
I have seen as many as a dozen negroes jumping 
and shouting, and some lying about as though 
they were lifeless, Still no one gets hurt, and no 
one seems uneasy, for it is the Lord’s work, and He 
will take care of His children. 

The dancing Dervishes furnish another illustra- 
tion of religious mania, and they even seem to lose 
all feeling, step on burning coals with bare feet, 
and lacerate themselves, To lay all this to the 
account of religion would be the height of igno- 
rance or folly, and a slander on the truth and wis- 
dom of God. 

A writer in the JOURNAL states a case of a law- 
yer rising from his bed at the hour of midnight, 
writing a speech, going back to bed, and knowing 
nothing of it until his wife told him of his strange 
manceuvres the next morning. The strangest pari 
of this procedure to me is that his wife lay in bed, 
saw him rise at this untimely hour of the night, go 
to his desk and write a long and luminous speech, 
and still did not have curiosity enough to ask him 
what he was doing. She must surely have been an 
uncommon woman, 

This may be entirely true, but how little confi 
dence can we place in most of the remarkable 
stories published at the present day. Even the 
most reliable news-gatherers are not to be depended 
upon, They have no way of getting the particu- 
lars only as they are told to them, 

About two years ago there appeared in a village 
paper not far from where I live, a statement that’ 
certain lady of high standing had dreamed during 
the night that her son, who lived some two hun- 
dred miles away, was dead. It made such an im- 
pression on her mind that she awoke her husband 
and told him to go to the telegraph office, and find 
out if her son was well. The paper further stated 
that he went, telegraphed, and found that the 
young man had died at exactly the time his mother 
had the dream, This statement was published in 
the very town in which the gentleman lived, and 
was not denied, although it created much excite- 
ment. 

Knowing the gentleman to be a man of high 
character, I felt constrained to make some in- 
quiries, and learned these facts in the case: The 
gentleman and his wife both thought the paper 
made a true statement of the case with the excep- 
tion that he met the messenger boy at his door 
instead of going to the telegraph office, which he 
thought of so little importance that it was not worth 
correcting. But on this minor item hinged the 
whole mystery. On finding the messenger-boy, he 
told me that he had not only knocked at the door 
for several minutes before any one awoke, but had 
called to the gentleman several times to open the 
door, as he had a telegram saying that Bob was 
dead. Finally he heard some stir in the room, and 
soon the lady began to call her husband, and the 
boy, thinking that they had heard him, said nc 
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more until the gentleman opened the door, when 
he gave him the telegram and hurried away. 

Now, what mystery is connected with this affair ? 
The lady, like all others who are awakened out of 
sound sleep, had begun to dream before she was 
fully conscious, and in her dream she heard the boy 
call out that Bob was dead, which startled her, and, 
becoming awake and hearing nothing more, she 
decided it was a dream ; still, it seemed so real that 
she awoke her husband, and told him, with the 
aforesaid result. 

Had we half the intelligence that some of us 
think we have, we should find that there is nothing 
new or strange in most stories of presentiments, but 
that everything that we in our ignorance consider 
new, is nothing but a different combination of the 
same old elements that have existed from the 
foundation of the earth. 

J. C. CALDWELL, M.D. 


—_——-> 


PERSONAL. 


THE FUNERAL OF VICTOR HuGO was the oc- 
casion of a great concourse of people, all classes 
being represented. The poet bequeathed $10,000 
to the poor, and requested that his body should be 
conveyed to the grave in a pauper hearse, without 
any religious rites ; but in the document containing 
this request Hugo asserts his belief in God. 

Mrs, HARRIET SMITH, of Tuckertown, Florida, 
has proved that a woman can run a saw-mill suc- 
cessfully. She did not enter upon the business 
from choice, but had lent money to others to start 
the mill. They failed, and the mill came into 
her hands. She removed the mill a distance of 
twenty miles, fording the Hillsborough River, and 
placed it near her own house. In a few days she 
had everything in good running order. She has 
her own teams and carts, takes timber from her 
own lands, employs only the best hands, and is 
making money. 

Dr. ALex. M. Ross, the naturalist and hygienic 
reformer, of Montreal, is agitating the vaccination 
question with great earnestness, In a letter to the 
Daily Star of his city he says: ‘I am in favor of 
thorough, incessant, and enforced sanitation, If 
our city authorities will give one-half the time and 
energy they now devote to calf lymph (?), politics 
and contracts, to thoroughly cleaning every lane, 
alley, street, and premises in the city, we may defy 
small-pox and other filth diseases. But there must 
be no half-way, spasmodic effort—it must be thor- 
ough. I am in favor of instructing the uninstruct- 
ed in simple hygiene by the circulation of printed 
information of a simple, practical nature. Get the 
people interested, and self-preservation, if nothing 





LIEUT.-COMMANDER H. H. GorRINGE, late of 
the United States Navy, died July 6, last, in New 
York, from an injury to his spine received acciden- 
tally last winter. Commander Gorringe was but 
forty-five, yet had seen a variety of service. Born 
in the island of Tobago, West Indies, of English 
parentage, he was destined for the English navy, 
but during the late war his sympathy led him to 
enlist as a sailor in the cause of the Union. He 
proved a gallant sailor, and was rapidly promoted. 
It will be remembered that he brought the famous 
obelisk, now in Central Park, from Egypt, having 
himself raised the fund necessary to pay the cost of 
its transportation to America. 


LEOPOLD V. RANKE, the Nestor of German his- 
torians, has just entered upon his ninetieth year. 
Ranke ceased to deliver lectures in the Berlin Uni- 
versity in 1872, and since then is devoting his whole 
time to historical investigations. Notwithstanding 
his age, he works with the energy of a beaver and 
the system of an expert scholar. Like Mr. George 
Bancroft he employs a number of amanuenses, who 
consult authorities for him, write down dictations, 
correct proof, and the like. 


“+ 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


A STRAIGHT line is the shortest in morals as in 
geometry.—Rahel. 


IT takes a live man to pull up-stream, although 
a dead one can drift down, 


A MAN’s real treasures in this world are so few 
and small that he can carry them in his heart. 


NARROWNESS of mind is one chief cause of ob- 
stinacy. Wedo not easily believe what is beyond 
our understanding. 


HALF the sorrows of people would be averted if 
they could repress the speech they know to be use- 
less—nay, the speech they have resolved not to 
utter. 


Ir you fall into any great misfortune, disengage 
yourself as well as youcan, Creep through those 
bushes which have the fewest briers, but don’t be 
mean about it. 


Roses and fur gowns hide all. Place sin with 
gold and the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 


| arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


else, will incline them to help the authorities in | 


sanitary efforts. 
of water (free to the poor), personal cleanliness, are 
the scientific because natural safeguards against 
smal!-pox and other filth epidemics.” 


Wholesome food, pure air, plenty | 


— Shakespeare. 


“1 thought I knew I knew it all, 
But now I must confess, 
The more I know I know I know, 
I know I know the less.” . 
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* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men."’ 


A CHICAGO firm advertised for a boy. On a 
postal card came this appeal : 

‘* Mister : iwant the job. mi fokes aint ritch an 
I got to rassle, it betes —— how hard times is. 
im fourteen i can do chors an look well in store 
cloes. i want a good job in your ofis let me in!” 

He got the job, and his employers say he can 
‘*rassle” well. 

Mrs, BLINKER asked Matilda, the house servant, 
a few nights ago: ‘* What dreadful scratching is 
that out in the kitchen? It must be the dog trying 














to get in. I never heard anything like it in my 


| life.” ‘* Dat’s no dog scratching de door ; dat’s de 


cook writin’ a lub letter to her honeysuckle who 
works ober in Chatham.” 


Mrs. De PouLtice—‘*Oh! I am a firm be- 
liever in homceopathy and never think of employing 
old school physicians any more.” 

Mrs. De Pinks—‘' Well, I can’t say that I en- 
tirely agree with you.” 

“ But I thought you believed in it, because you 
told me you had a homeeopathic physician for the 
children.” 

** Yes; it seems to work well with children, but 
still I don’t place much confidence in it. When 
poor Fido was sick I sent for an allopath.” 
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In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit tosend us. In tnese 


reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satisq- | 


factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 


with such information as shall enable them to form | 


an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tnvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed, 


THE GERMAN PRONOUNCER. A new 
method of learning the German Language. The 
Correct Pronunciation of the German Language 
given in English Phonetic Characters. By M. 
A. and E. A. Henderson. Salem, Iowa. 

When we hear of grammars or text-books of 

French or German for the instruction of English 


students that supply the pronunciation, we are usu- | 


ally disposed to regard the statement as a preposter- 
ous joke, or a plot to entrap the inexperienced, and 
forthwith proceed to inveigh against the imper- 
tinent malice of an author who dares thus to bid for 
patronage. Every one but a little acquainted with 
French knows the exasperating subtilties of the 
French # and #ez : and they who have studied Ger- 
man know the difficulties of the termination chen 
and of diphthongal changes. In the title of the 
present manual we find a bold claim, ‘‘ the correct 
pronunciation of the German language given.” 
As our eyes dropped upon this a derisive smile 
curved our lips in the irregular lines peculiar to the 
effect of scornful incredulity upon the muscular ap- 
paratus of the mouth, but a further glance disclos- 
ed the connection “‘ given in English phonetic char- 
acters,” when the hard judgment of the lips relaxed, 
and the admission promptly followed —this may 
be; in phonetic characters judiciously selected we 
can approximate to the exact expression. An ex- 
amination of the book shows that the authors have 
eought to carry into practical use this happy idea, 
and they should be credited with two effects of 
value to a student, imparting a definite knowledge 
of the vocal elements of the common alphabet—a 
matter that is much overlooked by teachers—and 
cxpability of pronouncing accurately one’s own lan- 
gvage as well as grasping with confidence the 
proper expression of foreign words. This book is 
foc Germans to learn English. It is a good model 
for authors who prepare text-books for those who 
would learn German or other foreign tor.gues. 
SHAKER SERMONS.  Scripto-rational. 
Containing the Substance of Shaker Theology. 
Together with Replies and Criticisms. By H. 
L. Eads, Bishop of South Union, Ky. 8vo, pp. 


271. Published at the office of the Shaker Mani- 
festo, Shakers, N. Y. 


Of that singular society, the Shakers, singular es- 
p@cially in pureness of character and sincerity of 
purpose, how little is really known, and yet how 
important an influence it exerts upon moral 


| thought! Very few realize what the Shakers are 

doing to exemplify the life of sacrifice and charity 
| that is truly Christian. In this book we have a 

body of Shaker ethics from one who has spent his 

life from infancy with the people it represents, 
| Certainly an experience of nearly seventy-eight 
years, during a considerable part of which Mr. Eac's 
has been recognized as a leader, should invest him 
with capability to instruct the ‘‘ world’s people” in 
things pertaining to Shaker belief and practice. A 
harmonious temperament, superior endowments of 
mind, to which have been added excellent culture, 
render the author of these sermons worthy of our 
respect and confidence. But one has only to open 
and read 4 little in this book to be impressed by the 
earnestness and purity of the sentiment that per- 
vades each sermon. Among the topics that receive 
consideration are ‘‘ Harmony of Truth,” ‘*God Im- 
mutable,” ‘‘ Cause of True Happiness,” ‘' Pervert- 
| ed Amativeness,” ‘‘ Christ,” ‘‘ The Devil,” “ Anal- 
ysis of Shakerism,” ‘* The Judgment of Sin.” Mr. 
Eads is clear, logical, and forgeful in his argumen- 
tation, and brings to bear much scientific skill in 
the analysis of religious dogma, and in the discus- 
sion of man’s moral constitution, 


JANS VEDDER'S WIFE. By Amelia E. 
Barr. Cloth. Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 


A spirited story of life in the Shetland islands, 
the principal characters being Jans Vedder, his 
bosom friend Snorro, and his wife Margaret. Jans 
is an adventurous young sailor, between whom and 
Margaret arise feelings of bitterness and distrust 
that are strengthened by the selfishness and pride 
of the young wife’s father. Separation follows, 
and then misfortune occurs to the young sailor’s 
attempt to win independence on the sea; discarded 
by his wife, he plunges into dissipation, and in a 
brawl receives a severe wound, The timely com'ng 
of the physician of the town saves him from death, 
and then a romantic episode, in which a wealthy 
English nobleman figures, occurs, that leads to the 
rescue of Jans from the evil course he had desperately 
followed, and his later transfer to the quarter-deck 
of a British cruiser, with a commission to watch 
the slave trade on the African coast. Meanwhile 
Margaret is unfortunate in her home relations, and 
discovers that her absent husband is dear to her. 
At length he returns, and once more reunited, the 
husband and wife live happy in each other. The 
induence of Snorro’s quiet, patient, religious char- 
acter is graphically depicted, and, indeed, forms 
the central feature of the book, 


THE MISSING LINK IN MODERN SPIRIT- 
UALISM. By a lady, Leah Underhill, of the Fox 
Family. Revised and arranged by a literary 
friend. 12mo, pp. 477. 

In this volume we have a sketch of the history of 
Spiritualism in this country, in so far as its relation 
to table-tipping, rapping, and other phenomena are 
concerned especially. The Fox family, that became 
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so widely known because of its relation to these 
phenomena in the beginning, is fully described. In 
fact, the story of the Fox girls, who exercised pe- 
culiar powers in the exhibition of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena, is the chief element of the book. Fine 
steel portraits of them and their co-operators are 
supplied. One is struck by the close resemblance 
of the girls to their father, John D. Fox. 

The author has endeavored to perform her work 
conscientiously. The editor in his note testifies to 
her honesty and sincerity in relating the various oc- 
currences that are described. Those who are inter- 
ested in the subject of Spiritualism, and would look 
into its early history in this country, will find this 
book an important aid. Many of the stories told by 
Mrs. Underhill of the doings of the spirits at Hydes- 
ville, Wayne Co., N. Y., are striking and often hu- 
morous. Not only were sounds heard at all times 
of the day and night, but on one occasion a mem- 
ber of the family while at the table arose from his 
chair and reached across for a heavy pitcher of wa- 
ter, when the chair was instantly removed and he 
sat down on the floor, spilling the water all over 
himself. They had stored apples and potatoes and 
turnips as usual in their cellar, but from the cellar 
these vegetable provisions came up “flying across 
the room and striking all in precisely the same place 
every time. These missiles had to come from the 
rear of the cellar through the door into the kitchen, 
through the kitchen up the stairs into the pantry on 
the second floor, through the pantry into the dining- 
room, up the second flight of stairs into the large 
room out where we slept, and there hit us as we lay 
in our beds near the front window. Often, to our 
utter amazement, pickets from the discarded lots in 
the cemetery came flying through the room over our 
heads on our beds like débris in a tornado. They 
came from a long distance of about four hundred 
feet.” It is not wonderful that the whole country 
where the Fox family resided should have become 
greatly excited over such doings, and the days of 
Salem witchcraft had well-nigh been repeated with 
serious consequences to the Foxes, 


THE HERCULES BRAND. By Arthur M. 


Cummings. 16mo, pp. 447. Price $1.50. New 
York: National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House, 

The story is one that describes with vigorous 
touches some of the phases of intemperance, and 
that too without attempt at exaggeration. It is in- 
tended for young people, and well adapted to their 
entertainment and instruction. The title of the 
book is founded upon the trade-mark of a noted 
distiller of liquors ; he was a good business man, 
and at first a moderate drinker, but as time wore 
on, temptation and habit overpowered his better 
nature, and in himself he experienced some of the 
troubles and sorrows of the drinking man. At 
length he was compelled to see the evils resulting 
from strong drink, and awakened conscience led 
him to abandon his very profitable business, 





IMMORTALITY INHERENT IN NATURE. 
By Warren Sumner Rarlow, author of ‘The 
Voices,” etc. 12mo, pp. 38. Fowler & Wells 
Company. 

This poem deals with a great subject, and if not 
remarkable for genius, it is characterized by earnest- 
ness and feeling, here and there a quartlet rising to 
the degree of grandeur. The key of the poem is 
printed on the title-page : 


“ One chain of causes and effects 

Encircles nature's vast domain : 
One universal voice proclaims, 
All is and ever will remain.” 


One in reading the verses is impressed by a simi- 
larity of the vein of reasoning to Pope’s Essay ; 
if anything, Mr. Barlow’s efforts indicate more fer- 
vency of veneration, and suboraination to the rul- 
ing of the Divine One. The poem is distributed 
into five cantos: 1. The source of thought is 
eternal; 2. All effects are eternal; 3. Foreordina- 
tion in harmony with Free Agency; 4. Design 
versus Chance; 5. Hope of the Soul. 


RECORDS OF LIVING OFFICERS OF THE 
U. S. Army. Published by L. R. Hamersly & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

This appears to be a very complete biographical 
encyclopedia of Army officers who are living. It 
embraces all the graduates of the Military Academy, 
or appointees from the ranks, or from civil life. 
The sketches appear to be very full for such a work, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


LABOR IN EUROPE. Leiter from the Secretary 
of State showing reports from the consuls of the 
United States in relation to the state of labor in 
Europe. An interesting sketch of the condition of 
industrial affairs in Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Switzerland, Russia, etc., as regards 
the prices paid for labor, and the cost of different 
products of necessity. Several of the consuls’ re- 
turns are detailed with much care, and are valuable 
in their bearing upon the important questions of 
social reform that now engage public attention. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen does not discuss contrasts, but 
the statistics as given by his correspondents are for 
the most part complimentary by way of compari- 
son to the state of labor in the United States. 


REPORTS from the consuls of the United States on 
the commerce, manufactures, etc., of their consular 
districts, No. 49, Jan. 1885; No. 50, Feb. 1885; 
No. 51, March 1885. Each of these is a consider- 
able octavo volume, compiled from the investiga- 
tions of our consuls in all parts of the world, as 
specially made under instructions from the State 
Department. They form a body of statistics on 
which legislation may be safely conducted, affect- 
ing the trade relations of the United States with 
foreign countries. However well informed one 
may deem himself with geography and the nations, a 
current reading of these reports will afford here and 
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there asurprise. The reader will learn of ports whose 
name may never have occurred to him before, and 
he will be astonished by the volume of foreign busi- 
ness transacted at some far-off or out-of-the-way 
place that he had deemed hitherto unworthy of 
notice. 


REPORTS FROM TIIE CONSULS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, on agricultural machinery in their several 
districts, in answer to a circular from the Depart- 
ment of State, Dec., 1884. In many parts of the 
world primitive methods of agriculture are still in 
vogue. Even on the borders of our own country, 
in some parts of Mexico and Central America, 
there has been little improvement in the tools and 
implements employed by the natives. Many facts 
of this kind are noted in this compilation. The re- 
port of the consul at Osaka and Hioga, Japan, is 
accompanied with many illustrations showing how 
the Japanese plow, plant, irrigate, harvest, etc. 
The reports as a whole are worthy the attention of 
our farmers as well as farm-tool makers. 


RELATIONS OF THE EDUCATED PHARMACIST TO 
THE PHYSICIAN. By George G. Needham, Ph.G., 
M.D. Read at the meeting of New York College 
of Pharmacy Alumni Association, Published by 
the Weekly Drug News, New York. 


SECTARIANISM IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. From 
a speech delivered at the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. With 
additions by Henry W. Crosskey, LL.D. London. 


AN OUTLINE OF A MONEY SYSTEM. Based up- 
on the commercial value of the precious metals. 
Comprising an analysis of the two laws which gov- 
ern, first the amount of gold and silver available 
for use as money. Second, the amount of money 
required for business purposes. By Augustus F. 
Nagle. Fergus Printing Co., Chicago. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN AKADEMF. A 
new solicitant for the notice of those whose minds 
are occupied with the deep things of being. Its 
main object is ‘to promote the knowledge of philo- 
sophic truth, and the dissemination of such knowl- 
edge with a view to the elevation of the mind from 
the sphere of the sensuous life into that of virtue 
and justice, and into communion with diviner ideas 
and natures.” The editorial mantle is worn by Dr. 
Alexander Wilder, a fitting appointment which he 
can pear worthily. Published at Newark, N. J. 
Monthly. $1 a year. 


Firty SALaps. By Thomas J. Murry, author of 
‘Fifty Soups.” A little handbook for the con- 
venience of our kitchen angels, that comes from 
what is deemed high gustatory authority. Mr. 
Murry having served an exceptional course of 
cookship at leading hotels in Philadelphia and 
New York, may be justly considered capable of ad- 
ministering by recipe to epicurean appetites. White, 
Stokes & Allen, New York. 


PHRENOLOGICAL FOURNAL. 
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THE JUVENILE TEMPERANCE WRITER, No. 2. 
A collection of recitations and declamations in 
prose and verse, for use in Sunday-schools, Bands 
of Hope, etc. Edited by Miss F. Penney. Pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society, New 
York, at ro cents, 

*“*MInD YouR Own Business.” The National 
Temperance Society has just published a dialogue 
for six characters entitled ‘‘ Mind Your Own Busi- 
ness,” by Edward Carswell. It is bright, illustrat- 
ing the fact that business men are affected indirectly 
by the liquor traffic, although they may not be 
drinking men. 3 cents each, 36 cents per dozen. 

TEMPERANCE LESSON LEAF NO. 25 is a new 
and excellent little tract for use in Sunday-schools, 
by Dr. C. R. Blackall. It contains questions, notes, 
illustrations, and music. Price, 50 cents per hun- 
dred. Address J. N. Stearns, publishing agent, 
New York. 

PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, AND THE PEARL- 
SHELL NECKLACE, by Julian Hawthorne. Two 
stories that illustrate Mr. Hawthorne’s literary 
power. Each is of a tragical cast, and the latter 
especially has at times a strong dramatic intensity. 
Mr. Hawthorne imitates his father in clothing his 
most tragical conceptions in simple and direct lan- 
guage, and by this means obtains an effect that re- 
minds of the old spell of the ‘‘Scarlet Letter.” 
* Prince Saroni’s Wife” is the tale of an Italian 
prince, and ‘‘ The Pearl-Shell Necklace” is a story 
of American life. Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Library, New York. Paper, 15 cents. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, 1885-’86. This well-known and highly 
esteemed institution now offers the advantages of a 
three years’ graded course to women who wish 
thorough instruction in the theory and practice of 
medicine. Evidently it is the aim of the manage- 
ment to graduate students who will be useful to 
society, and not merely what thousands who sport 
the annex of M.D. are—nominal physicians, Mrs. 
C. F. Wells, Vice-President, controls a few scholar- 
ships which she would dispose of at a reduction from 
the regular terms to young women of merit who are 
desirous of entering the medical profession. Address 
office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


From the publisher of the NEw ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION we have received several 
fine lithograph portraits, for which our acknowl- 
edgments are due; the namesof the gentlemen 
represented are A. D. Mayo, William T. Harris, 
John Eaton, John Philbrick, and Francis W. 
Parker ; the last is the staunch advocate or leader 
of what is known as the Quincy method, or the 
** new education.” Of this we have had occasior 
to speak. The portraits all represent men of high 
mental calibre. Mr. Parker evidently is in earnest ; 
he has a positive, energetic, aggressive organiza- 
tion. 





